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INTRODUCTION. 


CONTENTS. 


The Maintenance of the Independency of the European 
Nations the Source of the preſent War—The Pro- 
ceedings of France were ſubverſive of this eſtabliſhed 
Principle of the Law of Nations—Cauſes of the 
Succeſs of France - Effects of it—Decline of both 
Arrangement of the Evidence reſpecting the Balance 
of Power and of Trade. 


IN the preſent crifis of Europe it is of im- 
portance to trace the exiſting War to its true 
ſource —On the part of France, hoſtilities were 
avowedly commenced, for the conqueſt of the 
Netherlands; on the part of Great Britain and its 
Allies, for the maintenance of that ſyſtem of 
European policy, upon which independent ſtates 
had acted for ages, and upon which the return of 
Peace can alone be deemed ſafe and permanent. 


Information upon this ſubject is the more 
neceſſary, at this juncture, becauſe this ſyſtem 
ſeems either to have been overlooked or loſt ſight 


B — 


(4) 
of, in an impatience for the reſtoration of that 
tranquillity which all equally deſire, but which 
thoſe who love their country can only affent to, 
upon terms conſiſtent with the juſt rights of inde- 
pendent nations; and which Great Britain, in 


X 


particular, can only look forward to, provided it 
ean be obtained with ſafety to its conſtitution and 
ſecurity to its reſources. | 


That the French nation, at the fall of the 
Monarchy and the introduction of the Levelling 


and Revolutionary Syſtem, avowed its plan of 
univerſal conqueſt is no longer a ſubje& of diſ- 
pute. Its aggrandizement was to be effect- 


ed, partly by its armies, and partly by inſtil- 


ling its ruinous principles into the minds of 
the induſtrious orders of the people, to excite 
them to rebellion, in all the countries againſt 
which it had commenced or meditated hoſtilities. 


The ſucceſs of France may be referred to 
the following cauſes ; 


To the immenſe reſources, which it creat- 


ed by the emiſſion of paper currency, or giv- 


ing to aſſignats a fiftitious value, without any 
real property or fund to ſupport their circulation, 
yet compelling the ee of them, under 


pain of death; 
To 


CE 22 
To a general ſeizure and pillage of the 
public and private property in France itſelf, and 
in the countries which have been plundered by 
its armies ; 


To the ſyſtem of terror, which forced every 


man capable of bearing arms, not only in France, 


but in the countries which have ſubmitted to the 
French arms, to ſerve as a common ſoldier. 


The effects of theſe cauſes have been as ca- 


lamitous, as the cauſes were new and diſaſtrous; | 


The regular reſources of no eſtabliſhed 
government could keep pace with the reſources 
of a country, which conſiſted of the whole of its 
accumulated wealth ſeized, laid out and laviſhed, 


as the ambition and avarice of the uſurpers might 


chuſe; 


The circulating paper currency of no coun- 
try, which depended on credit arifing from the 
conviction of its being the repreſentative of real 
value, could keep pace with the nominal aſhg- 
nats, which the people were to accept for real 
value, under pain of death; and this compulſion 
extending, not only over France itſelf, but over 
the conquered countries; | 
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| 
The regular armies of no country, in which 
agriculture, arts and commerce were to be 
Protected, could bear a proportion, in point 
of numbers, to the armies of France, compoſed Ve 
of the maſs of the male inhabitants of the moſt = 
populous country in Europe and of the ſubjugat- 1 ; 
| ed countries, more particularly when the ſervices BE 
| of theſe numbers were to be forced, and victory 15 
| purchaſed by ſacrificing as many thouſands of * 
| French, as compoſed the regular armies of their ” 
| opponents | . 
| be 
The ſyſtem of terror, ingrafted upon the th 
firſt enthuſiaſm of the French armies, for a Lic 
| liberty which they did not comprehend, placed he 
their legions in a ſituation, where the executioner Ci 
was to drive on to action when enthuſiaſm might ex 
ceaſe. | th 
na 
Theſe cauſes and theſe effects, from the ob 
10! nature of them, could continue only, while the 15 
16 nominal reſources and the ſyſtem of terror con- Y vv] 
| _ tinued ; but it was difficult for any political wiſ- 13 
188 dom to calculate the period of the experiment, 
| though it might foreſee the certainty of the 
i reſult; hence the ſeceſſions of Pruſſia, of ſe- EY 
| veral of the German and of the Italian Princes pr 
. and 


1. TC $4 
and of Spain, from the Powers who had con- 
> FX federated to preſerve the independence of the 


C , nations of Europe, againſt this ebullition of re- 
1 3 volutionary frenzy and of forced reſources. 
; 4 At length the evil appears to have wrought 
. ; itſelf out. The forced reſources of France have 
| reached an approaching bankruptcy, and the war 
f | 7 againſt civilized nations begins to promiſe them a 
. x favorable iſſue; for neither can the numerous hoſts 
” which the executioner had driven into the field 
F be longer effectually recruited by requiſitions, nor 
3 A the ſyſtem of terror be longer veiled by licen- 
a A tiouſneſs. Happy will it be for France, and 
d bappy for Europe, if the ſlings of conſcious atro- 
r 4 cities be all that remain; happier till, if the 
t example of ſedition leading to rebellion and to 
1 the murder of good men, ſhall teach ſurrounding 
nations to preſerve their civilization, and to ſee 


that the bleſſings of peace depend on the main- 

tenance of the regular government and laws, 

3 + which prevent the multitude from committing 
” wrongs or crimes. 


With the object of bringing forward the 
; evidence, upon which the terms of peace can 
3 Proceed with ſafety and honor, 
a = = We 


CT 
We ſhall take a comparative view of the 


preſent Belligerent Powers, viz. France with 3 
the Netherlands {Auſtrian and Dutch), on tge 


. o . . . C- 
one hand, and Britain, Auſtria and Sardinia, on 5 
the other, in reſpect of territory, military A 


and naval ſtrength and reſources; connecting 
with this compariſon, the naval aid which Ruſſia 
has furniſhed, and the military contingent ſtipu- 
Jated by treaty. 
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We ſhall review the treaties in ſucceſſion, 
which have been formed to create and maintain 1 
the balance of power in Europe, drawing from each # 
period of thele treaties, the inferences which 1 
they authorize, and illuſtrating them by hiſtorical 
proofs. | 
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We ſhall review the commercial treaties 
which have been formed, in connection with 

the political, as they have eſtabliſhed the com- pl. 
merce of Great-Britain with the Netherlands, and © 
have thrown the balance of trade in its fayor. 


We ſhall examine the political effects, 
which neceſſarily would reſult from the former 
balance of power in Europe being deſtroyed ; 
and offer ſome conjectures, reſpecting the politi- 
cal effects which would follow, from another 


balance of power being eſtabliſhed analogous to it. 
VWe 


1 


* 


. 

We ſhall examine the commercial effects 
to Europe, and in a particular manner to Bri- 
tain, ſuppoſing the preſent conqueſts of France 
to be annexed to it, under any practicable form of 
government, compared with the commercial ef- 
fects, ſuppoſing either the former balance of 
trade with the Netherlands, in favour of Britain, 
to be reſtored, or in the preſent ſtate of Europe 
a general peace to take place, 
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Comparative view of the Belligerent Powers, 
viz, France, with the Netherlands (Auſ- 
0 trian aud Dutch) on the one hand, and 
| Britain, Auſtria and Sardinia, on the other ; 
in reſpect of Territory, Military and Naval 
Strength, and Reſources. 2 
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CONTENTS: 


Extent of the Dominions, Coaſts, and Conqueſts of 
France, ſuppoſing theſe Conqueſts annexed to it— 
— Compared with the Dominions, Coaſts, &c. of 
the Belligerent Powers—Extent of the Military 
and Naval Power of France upon the ſame ſup- 
poſition Compared with thoſe of Great Britain and 
its Allies Extent of the Reſources of France upon 
the like ſuppoſition— Three diſtindt Aſpects of 
them, —Compariſon of them with the Reſources of 
Great Britain and its Allies—Reſults. 
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IN a ſurvey of the dominions of France, we 
muſt include not only the territory of the mo- 
2 24 narchy, 
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a 
narchy, before the opening of the war, but the 


acceſſions of country which the armies of the 
Republic, at the preſent juncture, command. 


The French monarchy extended from the 
Pyrenees to the frontier of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, and winding round, by the borders of 
Liege, took in Loraine and Alſace, then ſtretched 


om, towards Savoy and Switzerland. 


The conqueſts of the Republic have 
added to it part of Piedmont and Nice, on 
the fide of Italy; the diſtricts on the French fide 
of the Rhine; the territories of ſeveral of the 
German Princes, and free towns on the Lower 
Rhine, viz. Liege, Treves, Cologne and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and the whole of the Seventeen Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands which formerly were 


ſubjected partly to Auſtria, and partly to the 


States General ; nor ought it to be omitted, thar 
by the late treaty with Spain, that kingdom has 
become, in a greater degree than by the Family 


Compact, annexed to France. 


1. With this immenſe and connected ter- 


ritory, France poſſeſſes a coaſt extending from 
the Pyrenees to the Zuyder Zee, with the com- 


mand of the rivers in the Low Countries, and 
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of the ſea ports of the Dutch, by which it may 
eſtabliſh a trade and a marine in the Narrow Seas,* 
and obſtruct the navigation of the rivers which 
lead into the interior of Germany ; while, at the 
{ame time, it has on the Mediterranean, not only 


its own ancient coaſts and ports, but a conſider— 
able extent of the coaſt on the borders of Italy; 


and fince the late treaty with Spain, acceſs to, 


andthe controul, if not the command, of the coaſts 
of that kingdom. 


If we compare the territory of Britain, Auſ- 


tria, and Sardinia, with this extent of the French 
dominions in Europe, we find, t 


hat the extent 


of the Britiſh Iſles bears no proportion even 


; 


2 


to that of the fallen monarchy; and that the 
little territories of Sardinia are rather what muſt 


8 


Ave protected than what can afford aſſiſtance. 


The German and more remote dominions of 


Auftris, if they bear a nearer proportion to the 
former kingdom of France, are ſeparated into 


diſtant portions. 


a The coalts of Britain and Ireland alone are to 
bays the navy, which, with the contingent of 
3 * The term © Narrow Seas”” is retained, becauſe it 


c occurs in all the Treaties, but in the annexed ſketch, theſe ſeas 
4 are e diſtinguiſhed by the name now in uſe, viz. North Seas.“ 
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( I 
Ruſſia, will have to oppoſe the marine of France, 
iſſuing from almoſt all the coaſts of Europe, from 
Gibraltar to the North Sea; and in the Mediter— 
ranean, Britain can derive but an inconfiderable 
naval aſſiſtance from Sardinia and Naples. 


But ſuppoſing the ovine of the Belligerent 


Powers to be in extent equal to that of France, 
the parts of the former are unconnected, while 
thoſe of the latter are connected; the former 
therefore are expoſed to the perpetual attacks 
which may be made by an enemy commanding 
concentrated deminions, in the moſt fertile and 


: moſt pcpulous region of Europe. 


The contingent which Ruſſia is to furniſh 
by the late treaties, can only be held as a preſent 
aid; the naval force, which ſhe has ſent to protect 
the Narrow Seas, proves only the jult alarm which 
the Empreſs has taken at the naval power of the 
Dutch having become an acceſſory to that of 
France, and of conſequence in any future war, 
that France would be in a ſituation to oppoſe, 


with the aſſiſtance of Denmark and Sweden, her 
riſing marine, 2 not to cruſh it, even in the 


Baltic. 


2. We have next to make a compariſon of 
the ſtrength (military and naval) of the Belligerent 
Powers, ſuppoſing France to retain her conqueſts, 
and 
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Provinces, about two millions. + 


(#3; 7 
and the Allies to be called out, at a future period, 
for their common defence. 


France, during the Monarchy, was ſuppoſed 
to contain twenty five millions“ of inhabitants, 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, 1,880,000, the Seven 
It is difficult 
to make any computation of the inhabitants of 
thoſe diſtricts, on the ſide of Italy, or on the 
banks of the Rhine, which the Republic has 
formed into departments, or now commands as 
dependencies, but it would be a low calculation 
to take them at one million. Suppoſing then the 
revolutionary ſyſtem of the French republic to 
be at an end, and that France was to retain the 


countries which have been enumerated, and ſup- 


poſing alſo, that civilization and the arts of peace 
were to be reſtored, France alone, exclufive of 
Spain (if we admit one-twentieth part of its inha— 
bitants to be muſtered in its armies and marine) 
would pofleſs a force conſiſting of 1,494, o; 
if two-thirds of this number ſhall be allotted to 
its armies, and one-third to its marine, the armies 
of Germany, ſuppoſing the whole of that diſ- 


jointed empire to act in concert, would be out- 


* M. Necker, chap. 9. makes the average 24, 902, 580. 
1 Zimmerman's Statiſtics. 


num 
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the Continent, little, if any aid; for inſtead of 


northern and Ireland to guard agaiaſt invaſions 
from the Netherlands. | 


( 
numbered ; but, if thoſe of Auſtria only, which 


have been computed at 250,000 men, aſſiſted by 
thoſe of Sardinia, about 30, ooo, were toact, the force 


F : A ſr 
would not bear anv proportion, in point of num- P 


bers, to that of France ; hence, with reſources to = 


ſupport them, the French armies would be irre- 4 
ſiſtible, whether they continued their warfare, en 1 
maſſe, or without this barbarous expedient, by ; 9 ad 
the practice of military tactics. M Jit 


The army of Britain could afford its Allies on 


ſending troops to its foreign ſettlements, the 
whole would be required for the defence of its own 
coaſts, having, in ſuch a fituation, not only the 
ſouthern part of the Ifland to protect, but the 


If with this, we compare the naval power of 
France (ſuppoſing it to retain the coaſts which 
have been deſcribed) we ſhall find the reſult 
equally againſt the Belligerent Powers. The 
ſources of naval power are of two. kinds, firſt, 
what 1s included under the general term, of naval 
ſtores ; and next, of ſeamen trained and formed by 
an extenſive trade. | 


The poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, and, 
| os 


( 30 


of courſe, the command of the Scheldt, the 
Maeſe and the Rhine, would furniſh, indepen- 
dently of any importation, timber, tar, iron, hemp, 
proviſions of every deſcription, &c. ſufficient, 


1 both for the purpoſes of trade and of a marine“; 


and the internal produce of France and of the 
Netherlands would afford the commodities, which 
adminiſter both to the neceſſaries and luxuries of 


fe; ſo that, without being expoſed to rifk, or to 
the expence of freight, France could of itſelf 


* furniſh an indefinite quantity of materials for its 


| 2 marine. 


; | The poſſeſſion of a coaſt, from the Pyrenees 
to North Holland, and this connected with all the 
large rivers of Europe which interſect its richeſt 


countries, and with the efforts on the one hand, 


| N of the moſt inventive, and on the other of the 
1 moſt laborious of its inhabitants, would, under a 
8 government where property ſhould be ſecure, ſoon 
2 become the nurſe of arts, manufactures and of in- 
Þ ternal and external trade. 


4 Hence the marine of France might com- 
| mand the European Seas, and from the natural 
j ambition of the people, would ſoon lead them to 
naval and commercial enterprizes, which might be 


formidable in the Weſt and in the Eaſt indi 


* See Part V. 


To 
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To this naval power is to be oppoſed that 
of Great Britain and of Ruſſia, ſuppoſing the 
link of connection between the two countries to 
remain, We muſt not, in conſidering the trade 
and marine of France, reaſon from the preſent 
extenſive ſcale of our own trade and marine, 
when that of our rival has been either deſtroyed 
by themſelves, or reduced by us, but we muſt 
ſuppoſe what our trade and marine would be, 
after thoſe of France had been reſtored, in pro- 
portioa to the extent of its dominions. 


In the article of naval ſtores, we have hi- 
therto, in a great meaſure, depended on our im- 
ports from the Baltic and from America.* In 
every former war, our trade to the Baltic has 
continued to be nearly equal to what it was in 
peace, becauſe, except in the caſe of a war with. 
Holland, we have had no enemy to oppoſe us in 
the Narrow Seas, the French having no acceſs 
to them, but from Dunkirk. 


We muſt not, in the ſame manner, in conſi— 
dering the trade and marine of Britain, reaſon 


* Flanders, from the moſt correct obſervations, could 
furniſh ſtores twenty per cent. cheaper, than the ftores we 
import from Ruſſia. 
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a 2 compariſon of the reſources of France, and of 
1 Britain and its Allies. i 


l 


7 from their extent, when the number of our ſea- 
U men has kept pace with our immenſe coaſting 
7 trade, and with the magnitude and value of our 
A diſtant dependencies, and when our navy is in 
7 proportion to our trade: we muſt rather make 
5 the compariſon, by looking forward to the re- 
viral of the trade and marine of our opponent, 


and to the proportion which both muſt bear 
to that of Britain, when this opponent ſhall be re- 


1 cognized to have the command of the northern 
2 coaſts of Europe, and of the Mediterranean, or 
1 can meet us in the Channel, in the Narrow Seas, 
5 9 and beyond the Streights of Gibraltar. 


0 


In this ſituation, the number of our ſeamen 


I muſt decreaſe, in proportion as the trade of our 
Y rival riſes, and the ſcenes in which our navy 
vill have to act be multiplied, in proportion as 
1 che fleets of our enemy can be formed in the 
4 ports of the Netherlands (Auſtrian and Dutch), 
1 and ready to act againſt our coaſting and Baltic 
trade, as they have hitherto done in the Channel 
againſt our foreign commerce. 


3- We have, in the third place, to make 


3 


D | The 


( 
The reſources of France furniſh three diſ- 
tinct aſpects, viz. 
- — What they have been during the preſent 


war; 


What they were at the fall of the Mo- 
narchy; ; and, | 
What they may be; upon the ſuppoſition 

of the arts of peace being reſtored, and the ter- 


ritories above deſcribed included in the French 


Republic. 
The firſt aſpect, being in itſelf a contradic- 


tion to all the arts of peace, may be deemed. 


incompatible with any form of government, or 
any ſyſtem of law which protects life and pro- 
perty, or any treaty between France and other 


independent nations; it is therefore, in ſome 
meaſure, out of the queſtion, unleſs the new 


government of France ſhall embrace that degree 
of revolutionary ſpirit, which may enable its ſuc- 
ceſſive rulers again to reſort to the ſeizure of the 
property of individuals, to the creation of aſ- 


ſignats, and to the circulation of them, by the 


ſyſtem of terror. 


— 


t bas hv incontrovertibly proved, that 


the immenſe reſources which were thrown by 
theſe means into the hands of the firſt and 
1 „„ ſecond 
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3 , Francaiſe, (1706. ) 


merchant, 


have been ſeized, profeſſedly, as a fund or ſe- 


3 reſources were at the fall of 
2 furniſhes, at leaſt, 


(ES 

ſecond Aſſemblies, and of the Convention, wefe 
the real cauſes of the progreſs of the war: It is 
true, that immenſe ſums have been obtained from 
the ſale of the crown and church lands, from 
that of the property, real and perſonal, of the 
emigrants, and from that of the property of the 
manufacturer, and farmer, which 
curity for the aſſignats, but really to defray the 
charges of the war, and to ſupport the unprinci— 
pled ambition and avarice of the ſhifting — 
nors of that devoted country. 1 4 


— 


The reſources of France thus were in pro- 


z portion to the ſpoils of the kingdom and of the 
2 conquered countries : to their immenſe amount, 
> however, the ſucceſs of the Republic has been 
3 owing, ſo that now, when they appear to be dry- 
| A ing up, or no longer to exiſt, neither enthuſiaſm 
1 nor the guillotine can enable the rulers of the 
Republic. for any length of time, to continue 
hoſtilities with effe&®, 


The ſecond aſpect, or what the French 
the Monarchy, 
eſtimates of the revenue, 


0 D'Ivernois? 8 Curſory View of the Aſſignats, (1795. 
and Etat des Finances et des Reſſources de la République 


2 which 


( a0 ) $3 
which the kingdom paid, while the Monarchy 
was regular and its territory bounded by the 
countries which now are included in the domi- 
nions of the Republic. 


According to Abbe Terray, who was Miniſ- 

ter at the acceſſion of Louis XVI. in 1774, the 

Expence for that year was - liv. 224,720,000* 
| The receipt - = - 196, 901,57 


Deficit liv. 27,818,443 


But the actual increaſe of expences 
was . — - -  12,400,000f 


Total Deficit 40,218,443 


[Reponſe de M. Calonne 3 Pecrit de M. Necker, 
p- 64.] 


V 


* Or in pounds ſterling, 


Expencs == * = ££49,3634333 6 8 
Receipt - — 8 3, 204, 231 10 10 


* 


; | Deficit L. 1, 15, 101 15 10 
. + Encreaſed expences = . $16,666 15 4 


Total Deficit L. 1,675,768 9 2 


— 


— — 


According 


n 


2 


+4897 


* 
1 
2 


expences were = - 


the marine, 
finance - - - a 


6 a 7 


According to M. de Clugny, in 1776, the 
liv. 402,574,051* 


The receipt „ 378,381,069 


Deficit 


24,193,502 
Yue if t iche fora be added 


the amount of the loan made for 
and paid from the 
13,000,000F 


—ů—— 


37,193,582 


— — Ay, 


The total deficit will be - 


According to M. Necker, in the Compte 
rendu, addreſſed to the King in 1781, the receipt 
for that year was - liv. 264, 1 54, ooo 
The expencess = _ 253,954,000 


Surplus 10,200,000 


3 


$ Reponſe de M. Calonne, p. 67. 


i. 


116,773,943 15 10 
15,765,877 17 6 


* Expences SE. R 
Receipt ; - * - 

- Deficit 

+ Loan - — - - 


| 1,008,c65 18 4. 
541,666 13 4 
Total Deficit £ 1,549,732 11 8 


KReceipt - - - 
Expences . = - 


£-11,006,416 13 4 
10,581,416 13 4 


— — 


. 425,00 o © 


— 


3 —_ 


Surplus 


c 22 
And the exceedings employed for re-imburſe- 
ments were F = = liv. 17,326,666* 


M. Calonne, in his anſwer to M. Necker, 
makes the actual receipt for the 
fame year ++ - . 


236, 833, 00 
The expences - Be” 


283,102,000 


— a —_" * o 22 7 2 —— 
— — — — — — — — — = b - a 2 * 
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46,329,000 


—xꝛꝛů˙ů op ng. | 


liv. 56,529,000F 


Deficit 


Difference in the two accounts, 


viz. Error in the receipt = — 


27,321,000 
Error in the expences = = 


29,200,000 
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56, 529, oo0 


$ Oeuvres de M. Necker, Tom. 3. p. 140. 
++ Reponſe de M. Calonne, &c. p. 64. 


* Exceedings | - £.521,044 8 4 


« £.9,868,041 13 4 
— 14479 ,6 13 4 


Deficit 


+ Receipt . - 
pence: - | + 


£-1,930,375 4 0 


= 


OWENS Li noms —— 


1 Difference = p - - #&:2,3553375 


viz, Error in Receipt 6 1 


— in Expences 2 2 - - 1,217,000 


£-2,3559375 


—— — — 


Total Deficit 


© 29: 4 
But at the end of M. Necker's adminiſtration, 
M. Caloane makes the deficit h lv. 70, ooo, ooo“ 


———ů—— 


| At the commencement of M. Calonne's. 
5+ 3 adminiſtration, in November 1783, the deficit 
"= was++ _ - - do, ooo, ooo. 


— — ˙ iw — 
3 * 


At the cloſe of M. Calonne's adminiſtration 
in April, 1787, the expences were 589, 184, 99 4 
The receipt - - 474,047,029 


Deficit I 15,137,366. 


$ Reponſe de M. Calonne, p. 72 & 78. 
| +# Ibid. p. 86 & 94. 
| Ibid. p. 95 & Tables 5 5. 


Mp - C.f2976,666 23 4 
+ Deficit . - = CL 3,333,333 6 8 
„„ - £-24,549,374 15 10 


Receipt - . = 19,751,984 10 10 


—— — — 


Deficit J. 4,797,390 5 0 


—— 


According 


—— 
— 


— 
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According to an appercu drawn up in 1789, 
the receipt for that year was, iv. 640, 546,49 
The expences, — — 633,153,041 


Surplus, - - - 7,393, 088 


* 


— 


Upon theſe ſtatements, however, we may 
remark, that though the particular taxes in 
France were enormous, from the ſums laid upon 
particular commodities, as the gabelle or tax 


upon ſalt, and were felt as oppreſſive by the lower 


orders of the people, the actual amount of the 
whole taxes bore no ſort of proportion to the 
property which might have been taxed, even with 
advantage to the national funds, if theſe funds had 
been placed, upon the ſame broad baſis, as thoſe 
of Great Britain, 


The deficiencies above enumerated, though 
they, in fact, contributed to the fall of the mo- 


$ Appercu de IEtat de ſituation des finances de Ia 
France, Année 1789, enſemble le refume de Vetendue de la 
population, et des contributions de chaque generalite du 
Royaume, : 


- | * 


* Receipt - F 
Expences - - - 14 2 


— p— 2 — — 
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narchy, will by no means produce a like revo- 
lution, if the monarchy ſhall be reſtored under 
a limited character, becauſe, in this caſe, the 
exemptions of the nobles, of the churchmen, and of 


the members of the twelve Parliaments of France 
would be done away. 


Suppoſing next, that the expenditure of the 
Republic, from its unnatural reſources, ſhould 
leave it in a ſtate of abſolute bankruptcy, and 


of courſe, its debts at an end; or ſuppoſing, 


what would be juſt, an intereſt only to be paid for 
the exiſting debts before the Revolution, when 
according to Mr. Calonne, the receipt was 
474,047,029 livres*, there would be a ſufficient 
fund for the diſcharge of intereſt, as well as 
for a part of the expences of the government. 
New taxes would therefore only be required to 
defray the remainder of the expences of govern- 
ment, if ſuch taxes ſhould be neceſſary, the exemp- 
tions having been done away. 


The third aſpect proceeds upon the ſuppo- 
fition, that the arts of peace ſhall be reſtored and 


the. territory. of the Republic ſhall include its 


preſent conqueſts. There are two diſtinct views 
which we may take of ſuch reſources; one, is 


W 19,751,914 105, 10d, 
E N the 


4 


the application of them for liquidating the debts 


which would be incurred by realizing the aſſignats, 


upon the ſame principle that America did her 
paper currency. It does not appear, upon any 
theory of financial ceconomy, even ſuppoſing the 
aſſignats to be funded, and the loweſt poſſible 
intereſt paid for them, that this payment could 
be practicable, and even ſuppoſing it poſſible, 


ſtill it would require ſo long a period to give 


ſuch funds value, that the revenues, even of their 
extenſive dominions, would leave them but 
ſcanty means for diſturbing the peace of Eu- 


rope. Another is, (and, judging from the moral 


character of the preſent rulers of France, the moſt 


probable,) that the aſſignats ſhall be extinguiſhed, 


and with them the old debts of the monarchy. In 
this caſe, the nation would be literally regenerated, 


and like a diſcharged bankrupt enter again into 


bufineſs, but upon an immenſe fund, proportioned 
to the produce of its large domains. 


Let the firſt taxation be equal only to the 
expences of the government, and this as low 
as poſſible ; ler the preſent rulers be ſuppoſed to 
change their characters, and to become honeſt 
menz; the moment the arts of peace ſhall return and 
property be protected by law, the revenue, from 
a country extending over the moſt rich and fertile 
part of Europe, could not b: eſtimated at leſs 

than 
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than the old revenue of France, and the old re- 
venue of the conquered countries added to it; 
hence, without intereſt of debts to pay, France 
would have a clear revenue, at the loweſt calcula- 
tion, equal to that of all the Belligerent Powers, 
and with the advantage, that the revenues of its 
opponents would be loaded with the intereſt of the 
debts which now attach to each nation. 


If with theſe reſources of France, taken in 
any of the three poſſible aſpects in which they 
can be placed, we contraſt the reſources of the 
Belligerent Powers, we ſhall find the amount of 
the latter not to bear any proportion to that of 
the former. 


The net revenues of Great Britain may be 


taken, according to their preſent amount, at 


£ 19,500,000 


Suppoſing peace reſtored, and the manufac- 
tures and commerce of this country, in conſe- 
quence of its being the only nation in Europe 
poſſeſſed of credit, to extend to the utmolt poſ- 


ſible magnitude, and ſuppoſing, from the preſent 


ſtate of our trade, the miniſter's plan of a gra- 
dual liquidation of the debt, to proceed at the 
rate of two or three millions annually, the ſitua- 
| E 2 tion 
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tion of the two countries, in point of reſources, 


would by no means balance each other; for 
the one would not have the intereſt of any debt to 


diſcharge, and the other the intereſt of three 


hundred millions to pay. 


Suppoſing next, that the trade and credit of 
France ſhould revive, and that, in proportion to 
the extent of its dominions, Britain not only 
would have a rival in every market, but the 
French trade would be eſtabliſhed in ſeas, in which, 
during peace, it has hitherto been inconſiderable 
and in war impracticable. 


The revenues of Auſtria, conſidering the long 
wars in which it has been engaged during the laſt 
ten years, (the acceſſion from Poland being ſup- 
poſed to balance the loſs in Flanders,) and the 
immenſe debt, which it has incurred, cannot be 


eſtimated but as yielding an inconſiderable ſurplus ; 


for, from the disjointed ſituation of its dominions, 


and from the large military peace eſtabliſnment 


which it will have to maintain, we can calculate 
upon nothing farther than its having no deficit, 
or an inconſiderable ſurplus for many years. 


The reſources of Sardinia are, not only little 
more than ſufficient for its peace eſtabliſhment, 
but totally unfit (as has appeared from the ſubſidy 
we pay to that crown) for the operations of war. 

From 
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From this compariſon, the following infe- 
rences obtrude themſelves : 


1. The territory of France, including its 
conqueſts, would not only be more extenſive than 
that of Britain and its Allies, but by its concen- 
trated ſituation better calculated for offenſive and 
defenſive war ; ſince the Allies from the loſs of 
Flanders, would have no immediate means of unir- 
ing their power, and muſt each maintain a ſeparate 


war with France, without deriving any _— or 


naval aid from each other. 


2. The armies of France would not only 
be more numerous but more united than thoſe 
of the Allies, and therefore, whether the former 
attacked en maſſe or by regular tactics, they 
muſt be ſuperior to the latter. The fleets of 
France would then comprehend not only their 
former force but that of Holland, and what 
might be expected from the ports of Flanders, 
which hitherto have not furniſhed any ſhare of the 
naval ſtrength of Europe. 


3. The reſources of France, upon any of 
the preceding ſyſtems, would be equal to thoſe 
of the Allies united, and upon the laſt mentioned, 
and moſt probable ſyſtem, greater and more ef- 
fectually applicable to wer than thoſe of the Allies. 
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PART I 
Review of the Treaties in ſucceſſion, which 
have been formed, to create and maintain 
the Balance of Power in Europe, with 


the inferences which each Period of theſe 
Treaties {ſeems to authorize. 


r — 
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of the Treaties—Illuſtrations from Hiſtory— Third 
Inference, or rather Chain of Inferences, from this 
Period of the Treaties. | 


A 


— — — 


THE hiſtory of the Powers, who have been 
parties in the treaties, for maintaining a balance 
of power in Europe, will beſt explain the obje&s 
and ſpirit of them. Though the feudal ſyſtem in 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and Great 
Britain, terminated in producing different forms 
of ſubordination, yet the ſovereigns in all theſe 
countries proceeded upon the common principle, 
of maintaining the independence of their do- 
minions, and preſerving the reſources they de- 
Tived from trade. 


The hiſtory of France may be divided, in ſo 
far as regards theſe treaties, into two periods; 3 
the one extends from the reign of Francis I. to 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1668, during which 
the Monarchy was acquiring a fixed character; 
the other from this treaty, when the Monarchy 
was conſolidated, to its fall in 1789. 


The hiſtory of Germany may be divided into 


three periods; the firſt extending from the reign * 


of Charles V. to the truce with Holland 16123 
the ſecond, from this truce to the peace of Weſt- 
phalia, 1648, during which the conteſts between 

| | — | the 


WI 


m 
tat 


1 

the Powers of the empire, and the exhauſted ſtate 
of their reſources led to new plans, for the re— 
ſtoration of their ſeparate rights; the thirds from 
the preceding treaty to the opening of le 
war, during which, France made important ac- 
quiſitions on the frontier of the empire, viz. in 
Alſace, Loraine, Franche Compté, and in Flan- 
ders, by directing its politics to excite the leading 
Powers in Germany to jealouſies and wars againſt 
each other. 


The hiſtory of the Netherlands, like that of Ger- 
many, may be divided into three diſtinct periods ;— 


The firſt. extends from the acquifition of 
the Seventeen Provinces by Charles V. to the riſe 
and independence of the Dutch power, during 
which, it was the object of England, on the one 
hand, to keep open its trade with the Netherlands, 
and to prevent Spain and the Emperor, as ſo— 

vereigns of the Netherlands, from becoming a 
predominant power on the continent of Europe; 
and, on the other hand, France, from acquiring 
dominions in Flanders, or on the ſide of Germany, 
which might render its political influence para- 
mount, and give it the command of the inhabi— 
tants and produce of the Netherlands. 
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The ſccond period extends from the truce 
between Spain and the Dutch, 1612, till Flanders 
was ſeparated from the crown of Spain, and be- 
came an appanage of Auſiria, during which the 
ſame political and commercial ſyſtem was obſcrved 
by England, in regard to France, but varied in 
regard to the Netherlands, by ſupporting the 
Dutch againit France and Spain, and its own com- 
merce with the Netherlands by ſucceflive treaties 
with the States. | 


The laſt period extends from the annexation 
of Flanders to the Houſe of Auftria, to the preien: 
time, during which, the general policy has been, 
to conſider the Auſtrian Netherlands as a barrier 
againft the encroachments of France, and as the 
means of preventing that monarchy from having a 
maritime force in the Narrow Seas. | 


The hiſtory of England may alſo, with a 
view to theſe treaties, be divided into three 
periods : | 


The firſt extends from the reign of Henry 
VIII. to the revolution in Holland, during which 
the object was to balance the power of France and 
the Emperor, 


The ſecond extends from the firſt treaty of 


Qucen 


„ 

Queen Elizabeth with the Dutch, to the Revolu- 
tion, 1688, when its objects fluctuated, as it was 
more or leſs under the influence of the French court. 


The third extends from the-Revolution 1688, 
to the fall of the French monarchy in 1789, during 
which, the ſyſtem has been almoſt uniform, viz. 
that of checking the French in their encroachments 
on the fide of Flanders, both as a barrier againſt 
their 2gorandizement, and as a ſecurity for the Britiſh 
trade in the German ocean. 


We ſhall adopt, as a general principle of ar- 
raygement, the periods in the French hiſtory, viz. 
from the acceſſion of Francis I. to the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1668, when the monarchy was 
acquiring a fixed character; and from 1668 te 
1789, during which, the monarchy was conſoli- 
dated and fell. In the firſt of theſe periods, the 
treatics had varied objects, but in the laſt, they 
had a defined obje&, both with regard to France 
and to its opponents, We can thus ſee the 
BW H1ources, out of which the balance of power aroſe, 
1 trace it, till it became the leading rule of politics; 
and perceive the adherence to it, as a principle, to 
have been the true cauſe of the preſent war, and 
the only practical ground upon which, the preli- 
minaries, for the reſtoration of peace in Europe, 
can reſt or proceed with ſafety to Great Britain. 
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The firſt period of the treaties, for forming 
a balance of power in Europe, extends from 1516, 
to 1668, and the following hiſtorical facts muſt be 
kept in view as the ſource of them. 


Upon the decline of the feudal ſyſtem, 


Flanders, in connexion with the Hanſeatic league, 


became a great ſeat of commerce, to which the 
8 , 
produce of the different countries in the north of 


Europe was carried to be exchanged, partly, for 
the imports brought to Bruges and Antwerp by: 
the different European nations, and partly, for the 
produce of the Eaſt Indies, which, by caravans 
and the navigation of rivers, found its way to 
the ſhores of the Mediterranean. 


While the Netherlands were divided between 
the Earls of Flanders and the Earls of Holland, 
&c. as proprietors of the northern diſtricts, which 
af erwards formed the United Provinces of the 
Dutch; and while the northern provinces of Ger— 
many were ſubject to leſſer princes, viz. Burgundy, 
Alſace, and Loraine; the power of France did 
not extend beyond Picardy and Artois, ſo that 
the country, now known by the name of French 
Flanders, formed a part of the domain of the 
Houſe of Burgundy, and the diſtricts of Alſace 
and Loraine were integral patts of the German 
pere. 


England 


„ 
England had no ſooner begun its commercial 
progreſs than it formed treaties, for the mainte- 
nance of an intercourſe with the 17 Provinces of 
the Netherlands, and very early eſtabliſhed 1ts 
ſtaple at Bruges and Antwerp, under privileges 


granted to it by the Dukes of Burgundy, as Earls 


of Flanders.* 


The nations of Europe were in this ſituation 
when the Emperor, Charles V. by deſcent be- 
came Sovereign of Flanders and Brabant, and by 
his power and intrigues, of what were termed the 
17 Provinces of the Netherlands; at the ſame 
time he was King of Spain and Emperor of Ger- 
many. Theſe immenſe dominions and this extenſive 
power excited a natural jealouſy in Francis I. whoſe 
dominions lay on every fide encircled by thoſe of 
Charles. This jealouly became mutual, and gave 
riſe to the treaties which we ſhall find firſt defining 
(what was afterwards emphatically denominated) 
the balance of power among the European na- 
tions. 


— 


Great Britain, at this period, was divided into 
two diſtinct ſovereignties; England and Ireland, 
comprehended in the one, were ſo much more 
powerful than Scotland, that this laſt looked to its 


See Part III. 
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„ 
connexion with France, as the means of preſerving 
its independency; yet Henry VIII. though alter- 
nately duped by Charles and Francis, was enabled 
to maintain an equilibrium of their power, being 
in a ſituation, from his poſſeſſion of Calais, to at- 
tack either the one or the other, and, at the ſame 
time, to preſerve for his ſubj-&s their commercial 
privileges in the dominions of both theſe Princes. 


After the death of Charles and cf Francis, 
Philip II. who ſucceeded to Spain and the Nether- 
lands, became leſs formidable than Charles had 
been, becauſe the German dominions of Charles 
had pafled to a different branch of the family, and 
becauſe the reformation in religion had now pro- 
duced civil commotions in Germany; the diſputes 
about the ſucceſſion excited alſo a civil war in 
France, and a total change of opinion, reſpecting 
religion, formed contending parties in Britain. 


| It was in this ſituation of Europe, that the 
ſplendid talents of Queen Elizabeth were called 
forth to diſplay a conduct, reſpecting France and 
the Low Countries, which enabled her both to 
maintain the poſſeſſion of her throne, and to curb 
the encroachments of France on the Netherlands, 
and of Philip II. on the riſing power of the 
Dutch. = = 
* Upon 
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Upon the acceſſion of James to the crown of 
England the influence of France in Scotland 
ceaſed, but the ancient commercial privileges of 
the Scottiſh nation in Holland and Zealand re— 
mained, and were even ſtrengthened by the con- 
nexion of theſe countries with England. The 
alliance which Elizabeth had formed with the 
Dutch enabled James, without efforts, to have a 
decided influence on all the pretenſions of the na- 


tions on the Continent, and jo maintain his 


commercial treaties with the Netherlands and with 
France, but he allowed himſelf, in general politics, 
to be the dupe of this laſt court. 


Upon the acceſſion of Louis XIV. the French 


Monarchy began to be defined. His able Minis 


ters, in ſucceſſion, not only availed themſelves of 
all the circumſtances which could narrow into 2 
pure monarchy the privileges of the provinces . 
in his kingdom, but formed thoſe armies and fleets 
which were to extend the dominions of the Sove- 
reign, on the ſide of Germany and of Flandets, 
and to combat the maritime power of England and 


of Holland. 


An accidental event had already contributed 
to connect the whole of this political chain, To- 
wards the cloſe of the 16th century, diſcoveries 


18 


„ 


in geometry and in aſtronomy, with what had for- 
merly been known, the uſe of the mariner's com- 
paſs, produced equally a ſpirit of enterprize, and 
a total change on the commerce of Europe. 


The diſcovery of America, and of the Cape 
of Good Hope as the route to the Eaſt Indies, had 
opened to Spain and Portugal immenſe acceſſions 
of power and of riches, 


The ancient route of the trade, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Netherlands and the Hanſe-towns, 
was therefore gradually abandoned, and Holland, 
England, and France eagerly ſought after advantages 
in new ſettlements and a new trade which promiſed 
a boundleſs encreaſe of their reſources and naval 
ſtrength. At this time the immenſe terri- 
tory of France, after Louis XIV had acquired 
Alſace, Loraine, Franche Comte, and the old 
barrier of the Netherlands, revived the jealouſy 
of the European States, particularly of the maritirze 
powers, and with it gave more correct views of the 
balance of power, particularly, as this ſovereign 
attached to his ſucceſs, pretentions to univerſal 
empire. 


Theſe preliminary obſervations will enable us 
to diſcover the ſource of the treaties, which were 
formed 
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formed to eſtabliſh the balance of power in 


Europe, though it may be better to poſtpone the 
definition of that term, 'till it ſhall ariſe out of 
the circumſtances which rendered it the principle 
of the public law of the European nations. 


Though it be difficult to ſeparate the treaties 
under the heads of political and commercial, into 
which, from the nature of the ſubject, they ſeem 
to divide themſelves, the attempt may be made, 
by kevping | in view theſe objects diſtinctly. 


1516, Henry VIII. formed a treaty with 
Charles V. who had ſucceeded to the ſovereignty 
of the Netherlands. The object of Henry was to 
ſtrengthen his power in the war which he was un- 
dertaking againſt France,* 


1528.—A treaty was formed between the 
Emperor Charles, England, and France, for the 
purpoſe of guaranteeing their reſpective poſſeſſions, 
and extending the trade of the Netherlands and of 
England. + 


* Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. 13, p. 833. | 

+ Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. 14, p. 253, —Philip ſuc- 
ceeded Charles in 1555, and the Dutch Revolution hap- 
pened in 1579, which gave a new character to the treatics, 
for maintaining the reciprocal relations of the European 
powers, 


G 1578, 


( 4 ) 
T578,Queen Elizabeth formed her firſt 


treaty with the Dutch, or United Netherlands. 


The object of this politic ſovereign was to check 
the growing power of Spain, which already had 
threatened the deſtruction of her kingdom, by 


having the command of the. coaſts of the Nether- 


lands, as well as thoſe of Spain, at the ſame time, 
that ſhe was equally jealous of the encroachments 
which France was making on the ancient barrier of 
Flanders.“ 


1609,—A truce was formed between Spain 
and the States General, recognifing the indepen- 


* Rymer's Feedera, Vol. 15, p. 784,—The long war, 
during this period, between Spain and the Dutch, ruined 
the trade at Antwerp and gave riſe to the meaſure of ſhutting 
up the Scheldt, a meaſure, for which the States General have 
uniformly contended, as being neceſſary for the ſafety of the 
ſeats of their trade, while the ſovereigns of the Spaniſh or 
Auſtrian Netherlands have acquieſced in the reſtriction, 
on account of the aids which they have derived from Hol- 
land and from England, in defending their remaining pro- 
vinces in the Netherlands, and the countries on the French 
ſide of the Rhine. | 5 

It has been the uniform policy of France, in all its 
wars, to wreſt the Netherlands both from Spain and from 


the Houſe of Auſtria, and it has been the object of Eng- 


land to keep them detached from France, both to prevent the 
encreaſe of the power of her rival, and to preſerve her ſhare 
of the commerce of this inlet to Germany. 
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dence of the Dutch; and James I. agreed to ſup- 
ply the States with certain quotas of troops and 
ſhips of war.“ | 


1648 —The treaty of Munſter between Philip 


IV. King of Spain, and the States General of 


Holland, proceeded upon the ſame principle with 


the preceding truce, particularly the ſhutting up of 
the Scheldt, and this appears to have been con- 
nected with the treaty which Oliver Cromwell 


entered into with the States in 1645.4 


1668.— The treaty of St. Germaine en Laye, 
between Louis XIV. and Charles II. of England, 
and the States General of Holland, for procuring 


a peace between France and Spain, laid the foun- 
dation for the acquiſitions which the French af- 


terwards made on the ſide of Flanders, Brabant, 
Loraine &c. and became the baſis of the ſubſe- 
quent treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1668, between 


* Batavia iluſtrata, p. 395. 

Henry IV. of France, at this juncture, was meditating 
the ſeizure of part of the Netherlands, and therefore it became 
the intereſt of Spain, to be able to preſerve its remaining 


provinces in Flanders, in order, on the one hand, to be in a 


ſituation to keep the Dutch to the terms of the treaty, viz. 


ati poſſidetis, and on the other, to check the ſchemes of Henry, 
on the fide of Flanders, Loraine and Alſace, 


F Treaties, 1785, Vol. 1, p. 10 and 44. 
* France 


( 44 ) 
France and Spain, by which Spain, as ſovere'gn 
of the Netherlands, ceded to France what had 
formerly been held as the barrier towns of the 
Netherlands, viz. Charleroy, Binch, Ath, Douay, 
Fort Scarpe, Tournay, Oudenard, Liſle, Armen— 
tiers, Courtray, Bergues, and Furnes, with all 
their dependencies, but reſtored Burgundy, or 
Franche Comte.* | 


The firſt inference from this period of the 


treaties, ſeems to be; that it has been the invariable 
object of France, to extend her dominions on the 
{ſide of the Netherlands, and on that part of Ger- 
many which commands the navigation of the 
Rhine, under the impreſſion, that if both could be 
acquired, ſhe could, on the one hand, reſtrain the 
navy and ruin the trade of England, and on the 
other, from the manner in which power is divided 
in the German empire, and in the countries bor- 
dering on Italy, become the paramount power in 
Europe. 


The following proofs from hiſtory will ſerve 
to illuſtrate this inference, and they are drawn 
from the politics and conduct of the French ſove- 


* General Collection of Treaties, Vol. 1, p. 156. 
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reigns and miniſters, during the period in which 


the preceding chain of treaties was formed, 


1. Philip de Commines, in his Hiſtory of 


France, recommending the importance of making 


conqueſts of the dominions of the Houſe of Bur- 
gundy, to Louis XI, who laid the firſt foundation 


of the greatneſs of the French Monarchy, ſays; 
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Thoſe that ſhall hereafter read this hiſtory, will 
wonder, that the Engliſh ſuffered the King to 
take the towns bordeting ſo near upon them, 
namely, Arras, Bolloin, Ardes, and Heden, 
with divers other caſtles, and to lie ſo long 
with his camp before St. Omer's, but the King 
of France, in wiſdom and ſeaſe, far ſurmounted 
Edward IV, of England, and as he knew that. 
the Engliſh were inciined to make war upon 
his realm, he made the ſervants of their King 
goodly preſents, and ſent home the Ambaſſa- 
dors with goodly words and princely rewards, 
notwithſtanding that ſome of them underſtood, 
that he did this only to win time, the better to 
aichieve his enterprize, in the conqueſt of the 
Duke of Burguady's dominions,” * 


2. The 


* Such was the opinion of an hiſtorian who wrote three 
hundred years ago, and is referred to by Lord Townſend, 


and 


( 46 ) 

2. The Preſident Jeannin, gave his maſter 

Henry IV, of France, the following advice, re- 

ſpecting the peace which was afterwards concluded 
with Spain i" Vervins, in 1598. 


„The Queen of England, (Elizabeth) will be 
% always juſt ſo much for us, as ſhe ought to be 
for reaſons of ſtate, and no farther, ſhe deſires 
& the encreaſe of France in the Low Countries 
* no more than that of Spain, and therefore her 
ic aſſiſtance cannot be depended on, if we conti- 
“ nue in the war, in hopes of conquering the 
Netherlands from Spain; therefore, if Spain be 
“ ſuffered to be maſter of the Low Countries, 
e and either to keep them for itſelf or give them 
ce to the Archduke Albert, in marriage with the 
< Infanta Iſabella, France will have to be afraid, 
£ that the ancient alliance between England and 
< the Houſe of Burgundy, will be renewed, of 
ce which we have formerly felt ſo many bad ef- 
< fects, therefore ſhe adviles the peace with Spain, 
<« that it may be at liberty to conclude this mar- 
e riage, and thus have for a neighbour, a petty 


and Mr. Poyntz in their celebrated Defence of the Barrier 
Treaty. The proof of this laſt work, being written by 
thoſe Miniſters, will be found in Tindall's Continuation, 


Vol. IV. p. 111.— (Note 1.) 
: “ prince, 


„ 

prince; if the marriage cannot be accom- 
pliſhed and the Infanta given to Albert, he 
« will not dare to become the King's enemy, and 
« from him little is to be feared, for though 


France would have nothing to fear from ſuch a 


« prince, ſuch a prince would have a great deal 
6 to fear from France,”* 


3 ꝗ) Sully, the Miniſter of Henry IV. of 
France, informs us, ** that it was the view of Lewis 
«© XIII. and of the Queen Mother, to form a 
« Spaniſh match, to obtain the Netherlands, and 
% that Henry IV. would have done the ſame thing, 

and have married the Infanta of Spain, were ſhe 
never ſo old and ugly, if he could have married 
„ the Low Countries with her.“ Þ 


4. When Spain would not conſent to give 
the Netherlands, as a dowry with the Infanta, 
Richlieu propoſed to the Dutch a partition of the 
Netherlands, provided they would refuſe to make 
peace with Spain, and join their arms with France; 
a draft of a treaty was aCtually made for this 
purpoſe in 1635, but the States having diſcovered 
what the ambitious views of France aimed at, and 


Barrier Treaty Vindicated, p. 32. 33. 
+ Ibid. p. 52. | | 
that 
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(.49 3 
that the object was, to remove the barrier of the 
Netherlands, and afterwards to quarrel] with thein, 
and continue its conqueſts; they broke off the 
negociation, and defeated the intentions of Rich— 
licu by the peace of Munſter, 1648.* 


+ 6 nu mugen mam ormgpes mom” 199 


5. Mazarin, who ſucceeded Richlieu, of- 

fered to Spain, to give up all the conqueſts which | | 
France had made in Rouſſillon and Catalonia, if 
Spain would either give the Netherlands in ex- 
change, or under the notion of a dowry with the 
Infanta; and when Spain would not conſent to 
either, France had it excluded from the treaty of | 
Munſter, and continued the war againſt it for | 
twelve years. Mazarin finding that the marriage | ; 
could not be effected without a renunciation of the | 1 
Netherlands, adviſed the marrying the Infanta | 3 
with ſuch a renunciation, giving as his reaſon, that | 1 3 
the King might, by virtue of ſuch a match, pretend U 
at any time, to the ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain, 1 
and to a right to the Low Countries. The marriage 
accordingly took place, by the Pyrenean treaty, 
1659, by which France obtained conſiderable ac! 
quiſitions, and a kind of title to more in the Low |} w 
Countries F ee 


* Barrier Treaty Vindicated, p. 52. 1 fy 


t Ibid, P- 54. 8 | 1 
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( 49 ) _ 

6. Upon the death of Philip IV. of Spain, 
in 1667, Louis XIV. invaded Flanders in right 
of his Queen, and all the ſucceſſive wars in which 
Europe has been involved, have proceeded upon 
this claim of France; for, from that time forward, it 
has been the oHycEt of the miniſters of the French 
Court to excite quarrels and rebellions in every 


part of Europe, particularly in England and Hob 


land, that they might have opportunities to obtain 
farther crſhons in Flanders, Burgundy, Alſace, 
and Loraine, making it always the price of any 
treaty, to give up any other conqueſt, provided in 
theſe lines they could extend their dominions. 
Hence the reſentment of Louis XIV. in 1672, 
againſt the Dutch, for joining àn the triple alliance, 
and hence the intrigues with Charles H. and James 
II. to prevent England from ſupporting the Dutch, 


till at laſt the elevation of King William to the 


throne of England produced the confederacy, to 
be ftated in the next period, between Holland, 
England, the Emperor and Empire, to reſiſt the 


encroachments of France, 


It was this confederacy which gave riſe to 


what have ſince been termed, the Whig Opinions, 


reſpecting the balance of power in Europe, which 
opinions, we ſhall find, have been followed by the 
ſucceeding monarchs of the Houſe of Brunſwick. 
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political conduct, with the moſt wiſe Engliſh Sove- 
reigns and Stateſmen, and with Parliament, during 


LEN 


(: 963 


The ſecond ' inference from this period of 1 
the treaties ſeems to be; — f 


That it has been held to be a principle f ! 


this period, that the ſafety of England, in all I 
political and commercial reſpecte, depended on the | / 
Netherlands being preſerved as a barrier againſt 3 
France, to prevent its obtaining that aggrandize- 
ment and power which would end anger the liberties 
of Europe, -The following proofs frem hiſtory 
go to the illuſtration of dds: inference: 


A: n 97 
£ 2 
11 


1. In the early period of the preceding 
review of treaties, Antwerp was the principal 
ſeat of commerce on the continent of Eu— 
rope; therefore all the treaties, duripg the fix- 
teenth and fſeventecn'h centuries, between Eng- 
land and the Netherlands, proceeded upon the 


importance of that great outlet to our ſtaple, 


adjuſting always the terms upon which the Eng- 
liſh and Flemiſh markets could trade. This ſeems 
more remarkable towards the cloſe of the ſix- 


teenth century, when the civil wars in the Ne— 
therlands took place. 


25 Queen Elizabeth ſucceeded to the throne of 
England at a period when ſhe had, for the pre- 
ſervation 


res 
on 


( 5 ) 


ſervation of her own power and the indepen- 


dency of her kingdoms, on the one hand, to 
prevent the Houſe of Auſtria (into which the 
weight of Spain was thrown), from becoming 
predominant z and, on the other, the crown of 
France from acquiring the command of Eu- 
rope. She perceived that the attempt of Spain 
was not ſo dangerous as that of France, becauſe 


the other dominions of the former were more 
remote from England and the Netherlands than 


thoſe of the latter; but ſhe did not take part 
with France in its attempts to make conqueſts 
in the Low Countries, holding it to be ſafer, for 
her own dominions, to encourage a third power, 
diſtinct from both, viz. the Dutch, who, in 
conjunction with England, might be able to 
lower the power of Spain, without raifing that 
of France, and might, upon occaſions, balance 
either. She wiſely ſaw, that the moſt ſevere 


blow ſhe could give to Spain, was to encourage 


the Dutch, as this would remove the danger 


which threatened her own kingdom, ſrom the 
nearneſs of ſo formidable a power; but, at the 
ſame time, ſhe guarded againſt the encroach - 


ments of France, foreſceing that their command- 
ing the Narrow Seas would expoſe the trade of 


the coaſt of England to perpetual danger, and its 
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riſing naval power to oppoſition in ſeas of which 
her navy was in poſſeſſion.“ 


That ſuch was the Queen's general policy, 
appears from a declaration, drawn up at this pe- 
riod (1585) by her Secretary Cecil, and printed 
and publiſhed by her order; 


« This declaration, we hope, ſhall .of all 
* perſons abroad be well interpreted, as wee 
% knowe it will be of ſuch as are not ledde br 
„ parciallitie, that upon the often and cont: inuall 
* lamentable requeſts made to us by the univerſail 
& States of the countries of Holland, Zeland, 
«© Guelders, and other provinces with them 
<« united, (being deſperate of the King of Spayne”: 
2 favours,) &c. 


& We deſire to obtaine by God's favour, three 

* ſpecial things, 1ſt. A deliverance of them from 
e warre, by the Spaniardes and Forraines. 2d. A 
ec reſtitution of their ancient liberties and govern- 
ment by ſome chriſtian peace, and thereby, a 
6 ſuretie 


* Lord Townſend's Barrier Treaty vindicated. p. 37 
to 38. 
| + Declaration of the cauſes mooving the Queene of 
England, to give aide to the defence of the people afflicted 
and oppreſſed in the Lowe Countries. 


& 304-3 

*« furetie for ourſelves and our realme, to be free 
«© from invading neighbours, and 3d. Our people 
+ to enjoy in thoſe countries their lawful com- 
* merce and entercourſe of friendſhip and mar- 
*« chandiſe, according to the ancient uſage and 
« treaties of entercourſe, made betwixt our pro- 
e venttors and the Lordes and Earles of thoſe coun- 
tries, and betwixt our people and the people of 
* thoſe countries.“ 


Events, in a ſhort time, farther illuſtrated this 
wile procedure, The armies of the league had, 
in a meaſure, excluded Henry IV from Britanny 
and Normandy, and the queen, afraid that theſe 
coaſts, oppoſcd to England inight fall under the 
influence of the Spaniſh power, ſent troops and 
money to aſſiſt in recovering them to France. 
She held it, at the ſame time, to be her intereſt to 
keep in balance theſe contending parties, 'till the 
peace of Vervins, between France and Spain, ob- 
liged her to ſtrengthen her alliance with the Dutch, 
both to prevent Spain from becoming poſſeſſed of 
a greater ſhare of the Netherlands, than was con- 
fiſtent with her views of the independence of Eng- 
land, and to check France in acquiring ports in 
Flanders, which might interrupt the commerce of 


her 


* Declaration of the Cauſes, &c. p. 19, 
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her kingdom, and oppoſe her navy in the Narrow 
Scas.“ 5 


Queen Elizabeth had upon France, during the 
inactive reign of James I. and the unfortunate 
reign of Charles I. can beſt be deſcribed by Jeannin, 1 
in the advice which he gave to Louis XIII ;—He | f 0 


( 


The impreſſion which this wiſe policy of 


ſays, That an alliance with the Houſe of Bur- p 
e oundy was always coveted by the crown of Eng- 1 
& land, for it is their conſtant intereſt againſt Þ F > 


« France ;”—therefore, in 1622, when he confiders 1 
whether war or peace with Spain and Holland, Þ F 


were moſt for the intereſts of his maſter; he adds, 4 - 


« 
E 
cc 
40 
6c 
c6 
cc 
6c 
cc 


- C6 


them, upon ſuch and ſuch terms, becaule that 


As for the King of England, he has no reaſon Þ ? E 
to doubt that he would promote a prace between 1 7 


would be in effect to renew the ancient alliance 
with the Houſe of Burgundy, between Spain, 
which had ſucceeded to it, himſelf and all the 


Low Countries; an alliance, which the Kings 1 &r 


of England have always been fond of, and this ec 
the two Kings of England and Spain will think, BY © 
as uſeful to them, as it will be prejudicial to YR &© 


* Letters of the Queen and her Miniſters, preſerved Þ =D 


in Sir Thomas Edmonds“ negociations with France and ÞF 4 


Bruſſels, from 1592 to 1617, publiſhed by Mr, Birch. 


„ France, 
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France, there being nothing, which the King 
„ (Louis XII!) ought not to endeavour, to at- 
&« tempt to hinder it.“ 


3. Cromwell, who, under the pretence of 


liberty, eſtabliſhed a moſt deſpotic government, 


was ſecretly ſupported by Mazarin, and there- 
fore connived at the French encroachments on the 
ſide of the Netherlands, at the very time that 


the French Court was favoring the reſtoration of 


Charles, and yet this very ſovereign and James IT, 
after tne reſtoration, were ſo completely duped by 


the French miniſters, as to endeavour to counter— 


act the opinions of the Parliament, and of the 
Englich nation, who, from the wiſe politics of 


Elizabeth, were ſatisfied that their ſafety depenged 


upon the French being kept our of Flanders, and 
Spain prevented from cruſhing the Dutch. 


4. In 1676-7, March 1oth, the Commons ad- 
dreſſed Charies II, repreſenting, * That the minds 
& of your Mijeſty's people were much diſquieted, 
with the maniteſt danger ariling to your Majeſty's 
kingdoms by the growth and power of the 
French King, eſpecially by the acquiſitions al- 
ready made, and the farther piogrefs likely to 
be made by him in the Spaniſh Netherlands, 


6+ 


* Letters of the Queen, &c. p. 34. 
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© in the preſervation and ſecurity whereof, we 1 
* humbly conceive, the intereſt of your Majeſty, « f 
and the ſafety of your people, are highly con- 
e cerned; and therefore we moſt kumbly beſeech 
your Majeſty, to take the ſame into your royal ſtre 
care, and to ſtrengthen yourſelf with ſuch the 
* ſtricter alliances as may ſecure your Majeſty's for 
ce kingdoms, and preſerve and ſecure the ſaid 13 
“ Netherlands, and thereby quiet the minds of fift 
% your Majeſty's people.“ | "my 
| | | the 
When this addreſs went to the Lords for their lan 
concurrence, that Houſe wiſhed to connect witn BW ing 
it the neceſſity of preventing the French King are 
from getting poſſeſſion of Sicily. The Commons ö ims 
rejected the amendment, becauſe “ The ſpecial 1 aga 
* mention of Sicily would ſeem to put lets weight IR fan 
„ upon the preſervation of the Spaniſh Nether- | ö «Y 
lands, the conſervation of which, the Commons tool 


© conceive to be of muck more moment to his trea 
« Majeſty's kingdoms than that of Sicily; for, ½ Fla 
* though it may be of great importance to our LT 
< trade, that Sicily be not in the hands of the 
e French King, yet the ſafety of his Majeſty's Þ : 
„% kingdoms is not ſo immediately endangered 1 


* Journals, vol, ix. p. 336. 


* thereby, 


C8 3 


66 hens; and eo ought not to be n 
« jnſiſted upon.“ * 


A ſecond addreſs to the ſame effect. but in 
ſtronger terms, was reſolved on by the Houſe on 
the 29th of March 1677, requeſting the King to 
form alliances for this object ; A third, upon the 
13th of April 4; A fourth, upon the 16th &; A 
fifch, upon the 25th of May, intreating the King 
to enter into a league, offenſive and defenſive, with 


the States, for the preſervation of the Nether- 


lands ||; A fixth, upon the giſt January follow- 
ing **; A ſeventh, upon the 15th of March, with 
a reſolution, that if his Majeſty would be pleaſed 
immediately to declare, and enter into actual war 
againft the French King, the Commons would 
ſtand by him, and aſſiſt his Majeſty “ with plen- 
„ tiful ſupplies.” ++ An adjournment however 
took place, and the Dutch were forced into the 
treaty of Nimeguen, which left a great part of 
Flanders in poſſeſſion of the French. 


* Journals, vol, ix. p. 400. 
+ Ibid. p. 408. | 
3 Ibid. p. 419. 
§ Ibid. p. 423. 
| Ibid. p. 425. 
** Ibid. p. 430. 
++ Ibid. p. 455. 
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The Commons, on the 4th of May, 1678, 
came to reſolutions ſtill more ſtrong, viz. That 
it is the opinion of this Houſe, that his Majeſty 
* be humbly adviſed and deſired forthwith to 


e enter into preſent alliances and confedera- 


e tions with the Emperor and King of Spain, and 
the States General of the United Provinces, for 
* the vigorous Carrying on of the preſent war 
„ apainſt the French King, and for the good and 
e ſafety of his Majeſty's kingdoms ; and particu- 
& larly, that effectual endeavours be uſed for con- 
„ tinuing the States General in the preſent confe 
e deration; and that it be agreed by all the par- 
ties confederated, to prohibit all trade between 
their ſubjects and countries, and France, and all 
* other the dominions of the French King; and 


* that no commodities of France, or any of the 
* dominions of the French King, be imported 


ce into their countries from any place whatſoever ; 
and allo, that all endeavours be uſed to invite 
« all other Princes and States into the ſaid confe- 


“ deration ; and that no truce or peace be made 
or agreed to with the French King, by his Ma- 


ce jeſty or any of the confederates, without 8 
„ conſent firſt had thereto,” 


* Journals, vol. ix. p- 475» 


On 


„ 
On the 6th the King returned ſor anſwer ;— 
« His Majeſty having been acquainted with the 
&« votes of this Houſe, of the 4th inſtant, was 
« very much ſurpriſed both with the matter and 


form of them: But if his Majeſty had had ex- 


ce ception to neither, yet his Majeſty having aſked 
« the advice of both Houſes, does not think fit 
eto give any anſwer to any thing of that nature, 


cestill he hath a concurrent advice from both 
“% Houles,”* 


On the 7th the Commons reſolved, “ That 
% an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 


c that his Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to 


give a ſneedy an{wer to the laſt addreſs preſented 
to his Majeſty from this Houſe, of the th of 
« May inſtant ;” and, © That an addreſs be pre- 
« ſented to his Majeſty to remove the Duke of 
Lauderdale from his councils and preſence.” + 


On the 27th the Commons again addreſſed 
the King, ſtating, that they conceived, * That 
*« the preſent inconveniences and dangers, under 
« which the kingdom now lies, might either to- 


« tally, or in a great meaſure, have been prevented, 


* Journals, vol. ix. p. 476. 
+ Ibid. p. 477. | 
I 2 ks if 


( 60 ) 
« if your Majeſty had accepted of that advice, 
© which in all humility and faithfulneſs, we pre- 
„ ſented to your Majeſty, upon the twenty-ſixth of 
„% May laſt; and which we re-iterated to your 
% Majeſty, upon the one and thirtieth of January 


«enſuing: The refuſing of which advice, and 
« diſmiſſing of the Parliament, in May laſt, was 


« the occaſion of thoſe ill conſequences which 
© have ſucceeded, both at home and abroad; all 


« which hath ariſen from thoſe miſrepreſentations 


« of our proceedings, which have been ſuggeſted 


* to your Majeſty, by ſome particular perſons, in 


« aclandeſtine way, without the participation and 
« advice, as we conceive, of your Council Board, 
* as though we had invaded your Majeſty's prero- 


« oative of making peace or war; whereas we did 


© only offer our humble advice, in matters wherein 
* the ſafety of the kingdom was concerned; 
e which is a right was never yet queſtioned, in the 
„ times of your royal predeceſſors, and without 
6 which, your Majeſty can never be ſafe ; upon 
« which grounds your Majeſty was induced to 
« give us ſuch anſwers to thoſe two addreſſes, re- 


« jecting our advice, as thereby your Majeſty's 


„good ſubjects have been infinitely diſcouraged, 
* and the ſtate of your Majeſty's affairs reduced 
* to a moſt deplorable condition: We do there- 

| C fore 
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n 
« fore moſt humbly defire, that for the good and 
6c ſafety of this kingdom, and the ſatisfaction of 
« your ſubjects, your Majeſty would graciouſly be 
« pleaſed to remove thoſe counſellors who adviſed 
© the anſwers to our addreſſes of the fix and twen- 
« tieth of May, and the one and thirtieth of 

6 January laſt, or either of them. 


« And we do further moſt humbly deſire your 
« Majeſty, favourably to accept this our humble 


We | : « petition and addreſs, as proceeding from hearts 
| 4 5 © entirely devoted to your Myeſty's ſervice ; and 
þ ct that as we have never yet failed of giving teſti- 


© monies of our affection and loyalty to your 

EY © Majeſty's perſon and government, ſo your 

Z By cc Majeſty may reſt confidently aſſured, that we 
e ſhall never be wanting to ſupport your Majeſty's 


| % « greatneſs and intereſt, whilſt your Majeſty relies 
upon our councils; which can have no other 
. « end than what ſincerely tends thereunto, notwith- 
By © ſtanding any ſiniſter or ſelf- intereſted endeavours 
. f © to n impreions in your * to the 
. © contrary,”* 

8 2 * Journals, vol. ix. p. 479.— | | 

I : Alfter this addreſs the Houſe repeated its requeſt, for 
1] 5 the removal of the Duke of Lauderdale, ibid. p. 480. 
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On the 23d the King informed the Houſe, 
That he was reſolved, as far as he was able, to 
ſave Flanders, either by a war or a peace, which 
way ſoever he ſhou'd find moſt conducing to- 
wards it ; and that muſt be judged by circum- 


s ſtances as they play from abroad.“ 


On the 28th the King informed the Houſe, 
That the moſt Chriſtian King hath made ſuch 
e offers for a ceſſation, *cill the 27th of July, as 
„His Majeſty does not only believe will be ac- 
“ cepted, but does alſo verily believe will end in 


« a general peace,” . 


The King farther acquainted the Houſe, thata 
peace between Spain and Holland had taken place; 
but, when too late, informed it, that he believed, 
the Houſe would give a greater ſum than he aſked, 
for ſupporting the army, © rather than the ſingle 
& town of Oſtend ſhould be in the French hands, 
% and forty of their men of war in fo good a 
e haven, over againſt the river's mouth.“ 


The French, after the peace, reſolved to keep 
the places they had agrecd to reſtore in the Nether- 
lands, till thoſe taken by Sweden ſhould be reſtored, 
though this laſt circumſtance had not been mention- 
ed, either in the preliminaries or in the treaty. 

* Journals, vol. ix. p. 481. 

+ Ibid. p. 484. 1 Ibid. p. 499. 85 Ibid. p. 502. 
James 


— 
9 


1 


eV 


Cl 


„ 
be a James II. followed the ſame obſequiouſneſs to 
[4 the court of France which Charles had done, and 
in the ſubſequent detail of the treaties, we ſha!l 


find this conduct one of the principal ſources of 
the revolution. 


The opinion of Lord Townſend and Mr. 
Poyntz, forms the beſt commentary on theſe 


b events; “ To have a good barrier againſt France 
ain the Netherlands, is as neceſſary for us as it 


is, to preſerve a balance of power on the con- 
tinent, and to prevent all Europe's being en- 
laved by France; for the ſituation of the Ne— 
therlands is ſuch, with reſpect to Holland and 
the Empire, and even to Britain itſelf, that if 
France be once ſuffered to get poſſeſſion of them, 
it will not be in the power of all Europe to {ct 

any bounds to the progreſs of her arms.“ | 


ce 


The ſecond period, in which we have to view 
the queſtion, reſpecting the Netherlands as a 
barrier, to prevent France from its fixed plan of 
making conqueſts in Flanders, and on the Ger— 
man empire towards the Rhine, extends from 


ored, the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668, to the fall 
tion- of the monarchy in 1 789. 
8 


At the opening of this period, Louis XIV. got 
doſſeſſion of what was conſidered to be the ancient 


* Barrier treaty vindicated, p. 23. | 
| | barrier 
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barrier of Flanders, viz. the line of fortified towns 


from Cambray to Dunkirk, and alfo of ſeveral 
ſtrong towns on the French fide of the Rhine, 
in Burgundy, Loraine, and Alſace, viz. Metz, 
Straſburg, &c. by which means the monarchy of 
that conqueror was conſolidated. | 


1676-7.— The Parliament of England, we 


have ſeen addreſſing Charles II. to form a treaty 


of defenſive alliance with the States General, ſpe- 
cifying the contingents each nation was to furniſh, 
in caſe of an attack. 


This was followed by the treaty of alliance 
of the Hague, 1678 ; and this again by the treaty 
of Nimeguen between France and Spain, 1n the 
ſame year, by which France reſtored Charleroy, 
Binch, Ath, Oudenard and Courtray to Spain, 
but retained the countries to the verge of Menin 
and the town of Conde,* and the ſame year, the 
treaty of Nimeguen, between the Emperor and the 
King of France, by which the latter obtained 
Straſburgh, and the adjoining diſtricts on the 


Rhine. 
1685. 


* Collection of treaties, vol. i. p. 218. 
+ Sir William Temple, in a letter to Lord Arlington, in 
1669, ſays; That within two yearsafter, if the King of France 
was well * of thoſe provinces, he doubted, no Prince or 


ſtate 


hv s|_ | = oh fwws 


th 


ſtat 
mo 
wh 
on, 


nce 
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ſtate 


C.J 

169;,—James II. formed a treaty with the 
United Provinces, in confirmation of the treaty of 
alliance and commerce in 1668, of the treaty of 
peace 1674, of the treaty 1677-8, and of the two 
treaties 1678, but ſecretly violated the whole, 
under the impreſſion, that Louis XIV would aſſiſt 
bim in his plan of becoming abſolute. 


1686.— This propenſity led James, in the fol- 


lowing year, to form a treaty with Louis XIV. 


which was conſidered by the Emperor, Spain and 


Holland to be detrimental to the common defence 


of Europe. 


It was this treaty which led to the meaſure 
of lending the Prince of Orange to England, the 
effect of which firſt appeared in the reſolution of 
the States to aſſiſt the Prince with an army and a 
fleet, For this conduct they aſſign the following 
reaſon, among others, in their reſolution, dated 
28th October, 1638.—<* That the States would 
thereby be put in a condition to concur in what 


ſtate in Chriſtendom, would pretend to diſpute with him, any 
more than the Spaniards did then, and this was an event 
which, in his opinion, deſerved to be a little more thought 


on, than it was. 


＋ Barrier treaty vindicated, p. 56. 


* Mall 


„ 
barrier of Flanders, viz. the line of fortiſied towns 
from Cambray to Dunkirk, and alſo of ſeveral 
ſtrong towns on the French ſide of the Rhine, 
in Burgundy, Loraine, and Alſace, viz. Metz, 
Straſburg, &c. by which means the monarchy of 
that conqueror Was conſolidated. | 


1676-7 The Parliament of England, we 
have ſeen addreſſing Charles II. to form a treaty 
of defenſive alliance with the States General, ſpe- 
cifying the contingents each nation was to furniſh, 
in caſe of an attack. 


This was followed by the treaty of alliance 
of the Hague, 1678 ; and this again by the treaty 


of Nimeguen between France and Spain, in the 


ſame year, by which France reſtored Charleroy, 
Binch, Ath, Oudenard and Courtray to Spain, 
but retained the countries to the verge of Menin 


and the town of Conde,* and the ſame year, the 


treaty of Nimeguen, between the Emperor and the 
King of France, by which the latter obtained 
Straſburgh, and the adjoining diſtricts on the 
Rhine. 
168 5. 


he Collection of treaties, vol. i. p. 218. 
+ Sir William Temple, in a letter to Lord Arlington, i in 
1669, ſays; That within two years after, if the King of France 


was well poſſeſſed of thoſe provinces, he doubted, no Prince or 
| „ate 


„ DS 

169;,—James II. formed a treaty with the 
United Provinces, in confirmation of the treaty of 
alliance and commerce in 1668, of the treaty of 
peace 1674, of the treaty 1677-8, and of the two 
treaties 1678, but ſecretly violated the whole, 


under the impreſſion, that Louis XIV would aſſiſt 
him in his plan of becoming abſolute. 


1686. — This propenſity led James, in the fol- 
lowing year, to form a treaty with Louis XIV. 
which was conſidered by the Emperor, Spain and 
Holland to be detrimental to the common defence 
of Europe. 


It was this treaty which led to the meaſure 
of ſending the Prince of Orange to England, the 
effect of which firſt appeared in the reſolution of 
the States to aſſiſt the Prince with an army and a 
fleet. For this conduct they aſſign the following 
reaſon, among others, in their reſolution, dated 
28th October, 1688. —“ That the States would 
thereby be put in a condition to concur in what 


{ate in Chriſtendom, would pretend to diſpute with him, any 
more than the Spaniards did then, and this was an event 
which, in his opinion, deſerved to be a little more thought 


on, than it was. 


+ Barrier treaty vindicated, p. 56. 


K ſhall 


( 66.) 
ſhall be for the common defence of Chriſten- 
dom.”* 


1689.— Soon after the acceſſion of King 
William and Queen Mary, the Dutch declared war 
againſt France on the gth of March. Eng- 
land agreed to furniſh the States with a fl-et and 
an army on the 29th of April ; Spain declared war 
againſt France on the 3d of May; King William 
declared war on the 7th of May; and theſe declara- 
tions were followed by the grand alliance between 
the Emperor, Spain, the States General, and King 
William, for the common defence. This treaty pro- 
ceeds upon the circumſtance of the French King 
having attacked his Imperial Majeſty's dominions in 


* Collection of Treaties Vol. 1 p. 256, 

Charles had uniformly, though ſecretly, ated as the 
inſtrument of Louis XIV. in contradiction to the reſolutions 
of Parliament; which, in 1678, offered to raiſe money by a 
poll, to enable the King to declare war againſt France; and 
aſhgned, as its motive, the preventing Louis XIV. from 
making farther encroachments on the Spaniſh Netherlands; 
and at the ſame time it prohibited the 1 importation of French 
Wines, &c. 

James II. in 1686, the firſt of his reign, though he had, 
in the end of the preceeding year, formed an alliance with 
the States, yet concluded the treaty above mentioned, 


＋ Collection of Treaties Vol. 1. p. 256 
Declaration publiſhed at Pruſſels. 


"wi 


„ 
the Netherlands, as well as thoſe of the States Ge- 
neral. The contracting parties agreed not to lay 
down their arms, till a peace could be obtained, on 


the footing of the treaties of Weſtphalia, of Oſna- 
burg, Munſter, and the Pyrenees.“ 


1697.—The war continued to this period, 
when the treaty of Ryſwickf was formed, between 


England and France; ſoon afterwards, at the ſame 


place, the treaty between France and Holland; in 
the ſame year alſo, that between Spain and France, 
and between the Emperor and France. 


1700. — The treaty between France, Great 
Britain, and the States General was formed, for 
ſettling the ſucceſſion to the Crown of Spain.F 


170 1.—80 little was the faith of France to be 
depended upon, and fo obvious the intentions of 


*The treaty was ſigned at Vienna May 12th, 1689, 
and acceded to by Britain December gth of the ſume year, See 
Collection of Treaties Vol. 1. p. 286. 

+ The firſt partition treaty. | 

Collection of Treaties, Vol. 1. p. 407. 

It was at this period, agreed, that the Crown of Spain 
ſhould paſs to a branch of the Bourbon family, and the Low 
Countries to Auſtria. | 

$ The ſecond partition treaty. 

Collection of Treaties, Vol. 1. p. 407. 


- 2 Louis 


( 68-3 
Louis XIV. to make farther conqueſts in the Ne- 
therlands, and on the German empire, ſituated on 
the French ſide of the Rhine, that the ſecond 
grand alliance between the Emperor, England, 
and Holland was ſettled, with the avowed object, 
on the part of the Emperor, of ſtopping the pro- 
greſs of the French in both theſe lines of conqueſt, 
and of England and Holland, of preſerving the 


Low Countries, which the former conſidered, in 


the hands of France, to be inconſiſtent with its mari- 
time power and commerce, and the Jatter, with its 
independence“. 


1702.— The death of King William, at this 

juncture, did not alter the ſyſtem of defence againſt 
the encroachments of France; on the one hand, 
the object of the Emperor was, to aſſert the rights 
of the Houſe of Auſtria to the crown of Spain 
and the Netherlands, on the other, that of Eng- 
land and Holland was, by protecting the confines 
of the German empire and the Netherlands, to 
preſerve the trade and navy of Great Britain and 


of Holland, from the attacks of France, or in : 


in the Narrow Seas 7. 
1709. he viftories of the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough led to the treaty of the Hague, ſigned the 


* Collection of Treaties, 1785, Vol. 1. p. 326. 
+ General Collection of Treaties, Vol. 3 & 4. 


29th 


„ 
29th of October, or what has been termed, by 
way of diſtinction, the Barrier Treaty, in which 
the preliminary articles to the treaties of a general 
peace were agreed upon, between the allies and 
France“. 


1713.—After the fall of the Whig Miniſters of 
Queen Anne, and the introduction of their oppo- 
nents, notwithſtanding the conqueſts of Marlbo- 
rough, the Peace of Utrecht was agreed on, which 
left France in poſſeſſion of the principal barrier 
towns, in what has been termed French Flanders, 
relerving however, a conſiderable barrier in the 
Netherlands to the Dutch. 


1714.— The Emperor, by the treaty of Raſ- 
tact, acquieſced in that of Utrecht, and by the 


treaty of Baden, the pere, and the Empire 
acceded to it. 


1715.— The acceſſion of George I. reſtored 
the politics of King William, the great object 


* Asall the arguments for and againſt this treaty, drawn 
up by Lord Townſend and Mr. Poyntz, apply with equal 


force to the ſubſequent treaties, which proceeded upon this of 


i709, we ſhall throw them into the form of general obſerva- 
tions, at the concluſion of the period we are reviewing. 
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( 50.) 


of which and of the Whig intereſt had been, 


to check the growing power of France on the fide 


of the Netherlands and of Germany, or in other 
words, to maintain a balance of power between 
that monarchy, England, Holland and the 


Empire. Upon this principle, the treaty of Ant- 
werp was formed, with the Emperor Charles VI. 
to maintain the proteſtant ſucceſſion to the crown 
of England, and to procure the reſtitution cf the 
Spaniſh Netherlands to the Emperor, with a re- 
ſerve of a ſtrong barrier in them to the Dutch. 


1716, —A treaty of mutual defence, upon the 
ſame principle, was concluded between the Em- 
peror Charles VI. and George I. 


1718.—A convention was held between the 
Emperor, Great Britain, Spain and the United 


Provinces, for the explanation and execution of 


certain articles of the barrier treaty 1709. 


1731.—A treaty of peace and alliance was- 
formed, between the Emperor, George 1I. and 
the United Provinces, upon the baſis of the 


treaty of Utrecht. 


1748.— The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, be- 


tween Britain, France, and the States General, 


proceeded 


pre 


tre 


„ 
proceeded upon the ſame principle, reciting the 
treaty of Weſtphalia as its baſis. 


1763 Though Auſtria had taken part with 
France, in the war which preceded the treaty of 
paris of this year, and though, of courſe, the 


harricr of the Netherlands, and the treaties with 


the Dutch remained entire, yet, in ſo far as re- 
garded theſe important objects, the treaty pro- 
ceeded upon the baſis of that of Utrecht, of that 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, . and of that of Weſt- 


phalia. 


1783. Notwithſtandipg the part which Hol- 
lard took with France, in aſſiſting the Britiſh colo- 


nies in America, yet the treaty of general peace, 

In this year, with both countries, proceeded upon 

the baſis of that cf Utrecht, that of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
that of Paris, and that of Weſtphalia, 


1788. — The defenſive alliance between Bri- 


tain and the States General referred to the ſame 
treaties. | 


1793.—A convention was made between 
Britain and Pruſſia, for the purpoſe of recovering 
the territories which France had conquered, 
| | or 
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or might conquer, from the Allies of either 
Power.“ 


I794.—A treaty to the ſame effect was made 


between theſe Powers, ſpecifying a ſubſidy to be 


paid to Pruſſia, with the ſame objects of checking 


the further encroachments of France; and, at the 
ſame time, a treaty between Britain and the States 
General, ſpecifying the proportion of the ſub- 
ſidy which each Power was to pay. 


1795, —After Pruſſia had broken its engage- 


ments, ſtipulated in the preceding treaties, a con- 
vention was made between Britain and the Em- 
peror of Germany, by which the former guaran- 
teed a loan raiſed by the latter, to enable the con- 


trafting Powers to recover the conqueſts made 


by France.] 


Since the date of this convention, offenſive 


and defenſive alliances againſt France, for the pur- 


poſe of reſtoring the liberties of Europe, have been 
formed by Britain, Auſtria, and Ruſſia, ſpecifying 
the contingent which each Power is to furniſh. 


See Treaty ſig ned at Mayence, 14th July, 1793. 
+ Both Treaties ſigned at the Hague, 19th April, 1794+ 
1 This Convention was ſigned at Vienna, 4th May, 1795. 
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Before ſtating the inferences which the preced- 
ing treaties authoriſe, it may be proper to explain 
terms which have been unhappily warped with 
political prejudices, and therefore, in the preſent 
moment, ſeem to have become obſolete, Such are 


Barrier of the Netherlands, and Balance of Power 


in Europe. 


By Barrier of the Netherlands, it is to be 
underſtood, that force, ſtationed in a line of forti- 


fications, which has been required, in ſueceſſive 
ages, to prevent France from obtaining the com- 
mand of the countries, from the Pyrenees to the 
German Ocean, and from the ancient limits of 


France to the Rhine. As this force could only be 


aſſembled, by the union of the ſovereigns of the 
countries, on the confines of France, aided by Bri- 
tain and Holland, it has, andevermuſt be the intereſt 
of each and of the whole, to have it in readineſs, for 
preventing the aggrandizement of a power, the in- 


ternal reſources of which, have been found equal 


to thoſe of the whole of the allies united. 


By Balance of Power is meant, the combining 
the force of the nations ſurrounding France, in 


ſuch a manner, as to throw it into one ſcale, while 
that cf France was placed in the other, ſo that the 
L inde- 
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( 74 ) 
independency of the contracting powers might be 
maintained. ; 


A firſt inference, from the preceding treaties, 
ſeems to be ;—that the conduct of France, in the 
conceſſions made by Lovis XIV. in the Barrier 
Treaty, 1709, proceeded from the difficulty in 
which he found himſelf, in proſecuting the war; 
for the treaty had ſcarcely been ratified, when that 
Monarch renewed his ſcheme of conqueſt in the 


ters of Queen Anne, the terms which appear in the 
treaty of Utrecht ;—that the Minifters of Louis 
XV. followed up the politics of his predeceſſor, 


forming parties in Holland, to overturn the eſta- 
bliſhed conſtitution; conneCting with thefe meaſures 
the plan of ſeizing on the Britiſh ſettlements in Ame- 
rica, and in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; — And that 
the Miniſters of Louis XVI. proceeded upon the 
ſame politics, when they acknowledged the in- 
dependence of America, till tze approaching diſſo- 
lu:ion of the French Monarchy, compelled them to 
recede, in 1787, from their plan of overturnirig 
the Dutch government, and of leaving the 
Auſtrian Netherlands only, between their own 
armies, on the one fide, and the Dutch mal-con- 


Low Countries, and obtained from the laſt Miniſ- 


by fomenting rebellions in Great Britain, and by 


tents, 


inv 


Fr. 


TK 


TT 


28.1 


cents, on the other. In illuſtration it may be re- 


collected; 


— That the peace of Utrecht obliged the Allies 
to accede to terms, by no means correſponding to 
the ſucceſs of the war which preceded the nego- 
ciation ;— 5 5 : 


— That the rebellion excited in Great Britain, 
in 1715, was not intended by France to ſecond the 
views of the Pretender, but to weaken Britain, 


and prevent it from acting in the Netherlands — 


That the war of 1744, which terminated in 


the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748, was a conti- 


nuation of the ſame perfidious French politics; 
ſor, during this war, France leagued with Pruſha 
for the purpoſe of diverting, by a war in the 
Empire, Auſtria from defending the Netherlands; 
and excited at the ſame time the rebellion of 1745 
in Great Britain, to difable England and Holland 
tom giving effectual ſupport to the defence of the 
barrier: — | N 


—Tbat the attack, in 1755, upon the Britiſh 
ſettlements in America, connected with the ſcheme 
of acquiring territorial power in India, and the 


invaſion of Germany, though the politics of 


France were the reverſe of what they had been, 
in the preceding war in regard to Auſtria, yet 
L 2 pro- 


„ 


proceeded upon the idea of depreſſing the power 


of Great Britain and its Allies, truſting to future 
negociations with the Imperial Court, for con- 
ceſſions on the ſide of Flanders ;— | 


hat the peace of Paris, in 1763, having fruſ- 
trated all thoſe ſchemes, the attempt was again re- 
newed of weakening Britain, by affiſting her re- 
volted colonies in 177); a circumſtance which, 
while it drew on, firſt, the embarraſſment, and 
next, the fall of the Monarchy, did not check 
France, from an attempt to excite a revolution 1n 
Holland in 1787; ſo that while the power of the 
Monarchy remained, though leſſer political ſchemes 
might ſeem to mark its progreſs, the great and 
invariable object was the deſtruction of the bar- 


rier of the Netherlands, as the ſure means of de- 


ſtroying that balance of power, which had hitherto 


preſerved the independence of the European na- 


tions. 


A ſecond inference, from theſe treaties, ſeems 
to be; that the politics of King William have been 


followed by his ſucceſſors, on the throne of Eng- 


land, of preſerving the Netherlands, not only as 
the barrier of the liberties of Europe, but as ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety of the Britiſh trade, and 


the ſuperiority of its naval power in the Narrow 


Seas. 


In 


„ 


In illuſtration, it may be recollected; 
That the treaties which have been referred to, 
viz. that of Ryſwick in 1697; the partition 
treaty 1698; the treaty of alliance and the ſecond 


partition treaty in 1700; the treaty of alliance 


between the Emperor, Great Britain, and the States 
General ; that between Great Britain, Denmark, 


and the States General in 1701, into which 


grand alliance Portugal was admitted in 1703 ; and 
the barrier treaty 1709, all proceeded upon the 
ſame grounds; and that the treaties made ſince this 


| laſt period, for maintaining the independency of 


the European nations, admit of the following de- 
ferices, as offered by Lord Townſend and Mr. 
Poyntz, for the Barrier Treaty; — 


—xhat they were neceſſary, becauſe they ſe- 
cured the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ro the throne of 


Britain, and the conſtitution eſtabliſhed by the Re- 
volution, without leſſening the independency of 
the crown of Great Britain — 


— That they were neceſſary, becauſe it was the 
true intereſt of Britain, in particular, both in a politi- 
cal and commercial view, to have a barrier againſt 
the encroachments of France, on the ſide of the 
Netherlands; and for Britain, Auſtria, and Hol- 
1 in en, that the protection of this 

barrier 
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( 3 _ 
barrier ſhould be entruſted, more immediately, 
to the Dutch, becauſe their political and com— 
mercial intereſts were involved in its preſervation ; 
and becauſe, by this ſyſtem of the defence of a 


diſtant poſſeſſion, Germany had a ſtrong outwork 
to the frontier of the empire, and Britain an 
_ equally ſtrong outwork to its commerce in the 


Narrow Seas. 


The treaty of Utrecht in 1713, as has already 


been mentioned, proceeded from the Tory Miniſ- 


try of Queen Anne; but George I. had no ſooner 


| aſcended the throne of England, than he followed 
vp the politics of King William, reſpecting France; 
hence the treaty of 1715 between the Emperor, 


Spain, Great Britain, and the United Provinces; 
hence the convention and treaty of alliance of 1718, 


for the execution of the articles of the barrier treaty, 


Hence the tieaty between Great Britain, the Em- 
peror and Holland in 1731, and the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and hence the definitive 
treaty betwcen England, France and Spain in 
1763, 


It is difficult to account for the conduct of 


France, of Holland, and of Spain, in the treaties 


with America, which they formed againſt Britain, in 
the war which terminated in 1783, in any other way, 
in 


(99-1 
in fo far as reſpects France, than as a continuation 
of the ſcheme of humbling Britain, as the only 
power which could prevent that plan of conqueſt 
and aggrandizement in Europe, which we have 


ſeen marking the conduct of that country for three 


centuries z and in ſo far as regards Holland and 
Spain, but as tne harbinger of that ruin which has 


overtaken the one, and of that apathy and hu- 
miliation which is foreboding of the fate of the 


other. 


A third inference, or rather chain of inferences 
from theſe treaties, ſeems to be ;— | 


That by the convention between England and 


France in x787, the conſtitution of the United 


Netherlands was reſtored, and the barrier of Aul- 
tr1an Flanders preſerved ;— 


— That in 1789, when the French monarchy 
fell, Auſtria, from affinity to the devoted family 
which had been dethroned, and all Europe, from 
horror at the ſeries of crimes in France, conſidered 
the conduct of that people to be as atrocious, as 
't was new ein the hiſtory of mankind ;— 


That Great Britain did not interfere, even 
while the French armies over-ran the barrier of 
the Netherlands, till ſuch time as the new Re- 


public 


C & ) 


public had avowed its intention, and actually began 
offenſive meaſures againſt Holland; — 


That the opinion of the Britiſh Nation and of 
Parliament was almoſt unanimous for active mea- 
ſures, to check the conqueits of France, will be 


admitted. For though France had changed its 


form of government, it ſteadily perſevered in its 
plan of adding to the French dominions, the Ne- 


therlands from Dunkirk to the German Ocean; 


extending its limits on the ſide of Rouſſillon and 
Catalonia, and making the Rhine its frontier to- 
wards Germany; poſſeſſions, which at once would 
give to it the command of the navigation of that 
river, and of the Scheldt and the Maeſe, would 
ſtretch its frontier towards Italy, beyond the Alps, 
would give it the command of the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, and thus deſtroy that 
balance of power, by which the independence of 
the European nations has hitherto been maintained, 


pa 


( 8 ) 


PART M 


Review of the Treaties which have eſta- 

| bliſhed the commercial Intercourſe of Great 

Britain with the Netherlands, and thrown 
the Balance of Trade 1 in its favor. 


CONTENTS. 


Commercial Treaties arranged according to their ef- 
fects on the political Situation of Great Britain 
Commercial Treaties between Flanders and England 
—Firſt Inference from theſe Treaties—Hiſtorical 
illuſtrations of it Second Inference —Hiſtorical 
illuſtrations Commercial Treaties between Great 
Britain and Holland Commercial Intercourſe be- 
tween the Dutch and Scotch Nations; —Commer- 
cial Treaties between Great Britain and Holland 
continued—Firſt Inference, with Illuſtrations 
Second Inference, with Illuſtrations. 


HAVING, in the introduction to the preced- 


ing branch of this reſearch, detailed the leading facts, 


in the hiſtory of the ſovereignties which were the 
parties in the following commercial treaties, it is 
M here 


( 82 ) 
here only neceſſary to arrange them, as they were 
more or leſs of importance to Great Britain. 


Under this principle, we ſhall firſt mark the 


general characters of the commercial treaties with | 


Flanders and Holland; and next draw the infe. 
rences which theſe treaties authorize, both as they 
regard the trade cf Europe, and the balance of 
trade with the Netherlands which has hitherto 
been in favor of Great Britain. : 


FLANDER 5. 


The feudal governments of Europe had no 
ſooner begun to encourage the uſeful arts, by | 


granting privileges, for certain ſubſidies, tg the 
towns which had become ſeats of trade, than the 
Netherlands, from their relative ſituation to Grr— 
many, France, and Britain, and to the countries 
bordering on the Baltic, became an emporium. 


Antwerp, ſituated on a navigable river, and 
Bruges, on the confines of France, were the prin- 
Cipal trading towns of the Netherlands and mem- 
bers of the Hanſeatic League. The vicinity of 
the coaſts of the Netherlands to thoſe of England 
produced, at a very early period, a profitable 
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intercourſe between them, to confirm which, re— 
ciprocal privileges were conferred by the ſovereigns 


of both countries. 


1274 —Edward I. of England, formed a 


commercial alliance with Guy Earl of Flanders, 


a tranſaction the more memorable, from its having 
brought the Flemiſh artificers in woollens to 
reſort to England, and from its having given to 
our ſtaple a decided ſupertority.* 


1333,—Edward III. of England formed a 
treaty with the Earl of Flanders, by which the 
ſtaple of Engliſh wool was fixed at Bruges, to the 


mutual advantage of the Engliſh and Flemiſh mer- 
chants. This treaty was followed by frequent con- 


ventions between the two countries, affording 
mutual privileges to the inhabitants; ſuch as 
fiſhing on each other's coaſts, &c. 4. 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. ii. p. 32. 

+ Ibid. vol. v. p. 38. 

Antwerp had, by this time, eſtabliſhed its trade with 
the Italian republics of Venice and Genoa, by which it 
exported the wool of England, manufactured in Flan- 
ders, to the Mediterranean, and imported the produce of the 


| Eaſt-Indies, to be diffuſed over the north of Europe, An- 


derſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. i. p. 341. 


M 2 | 1411. 
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I411,—-Henry IV. of England formed a treaty 
of commerce with the Duke of Burgundy, as 
Earl of Flanders, © being defirous of the good 
« continuation of the ſaid commerce, for the com- 
* mon utility of our ſaid kingdom, and our other 
* dominions,”* 


1446.— Henry VI. of England formed a 


treaty of commerce with Philip the Good, Duke 


of Burgundy, by which the ancient intercourſe 
between England and Flanders was prolonged 
for twelve years. In this treaty, the inhabitants 
of Ghent, Ypres, and other towns of Brabant were 
included. * 


1467.—A treaty ſtill more explicit was made 
between Edward IV of England and the Duke 
of Burgundy, with ſimilar objects, and to con- 

t inue in force for thirty years. T 


149 hg A treaty of peace and intercourſe 
was made between Henry VII. and Philip, 
Archduke of Auſtria and Earl of Flanders, 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. viii. p. 687, 
| The Duke of Burgundy, in this treaty, ated 
with permiſſion of the French King, as his liege Lords not 
however of Flanders, but of Burgundy. 
+ Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xi. p. 140. 


1 Ibid, vol, ws P- 591. 


11 
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by which it was ſtipulated, that the ſubjects 


of both ſtates ſhould have reciprocal privileges 
of trade in all commodities, ſubject only to 


the duties and cuſtoms which had been paid 


during the laſt ſifty years.“ This tranſaction was 


followed by leſſer conventions between the two 


countries, explaining the reciprocal privileges of 
the merchants in each. The inhabitants of the 
Netherlands conſidered the regulations in this treaty 
to be of ſo much importance to them, that they 
termed it the uercurſus maguus. 


1499. —Henry VII. renewed this treaty, and 


obtained, for his ſubjects, the privilege of ex- 
porting woollens to any part of the Netherlands, 
as they had formerly had the privilege of _ 
to Bruges and to Antwerp only. + 


1506, —Henry obtained farther advantages 
in the Netherlands from Philip, King of Spain. 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 578, and Collection 


of Treaties, vol. ii. p. 1. 


+ Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 711. 
It was at the cloſe of the fifteenth century, that 
America and the paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope were 


diſcovered, a circumſtance which changed the line of com- 


merce in Europe; and which, independently of the revolution 


in the Netherlands, towards the end of the ſixteenth century, 


would have materially injured the trade of Antwerp. 


T his 
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This treaty from its bringing no new pri— 
vileges to the Flemiſh Merchants, was termed, 
mntercurſus malus.* 


1520.—Henry VIII, renewed the treaty 149 5, 


and had it eſtabliſhed, that the Engliſh merch- 
ants ſhould enjoy a free trade in the Netherlands, 
in all manner of merchandize, and ſhould not 


pay any other duties than thoſe eſtabliſked Wy the - 


treaty 1446 7. 


1528. A truce was agreed on between Eng- 
land, France, and the Emperor; among the ſtipu— 


lations of which, was a freedom of fiſhing on the 


coaſts of both countries, and new exemptions to 
the Engliſh trade in the Netherlands ; theſe pri- 
vileges were to extend to the Spaniſh iſlands in the 


Mediterranean, and to the Engliſh iflands fituated 


near its coalts?, 


1 5$78.—Queen Elizabeth formed her firſt treat; 
with the Dutch, or States-General of the United 
Netherlands. The commercial object of this 
wiſe Princeſs was equally to check the grow- 
ing power of Spain and France, while through 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xiii. p. 132. 


+ Ibid. p. 714. 
+ Ibid. Vol. xiv. p. 258. 


Holland 


pr 


„ 
Holland and Zealand ſhe kept open the trade of 
her ſubjects with Germany.“ 


During the civil wars, the commercial inter- 
courſe with Flanders was interrupted and abridg- 
ed. From revenge for the aſſiſtance given the 
Dutch, the Spaniſh governors, ſometimes by 
proclamations, prohibited the 1mportation of 
Engliſh cloths and merchandize ; at other times, 
they allowed theſe articles to be imported, bur 
under ſevere reſtrictions and duties. The Queen, 
by ſeeming to take part with Spain, wherever its 
intereſt was oppoſed to France, got temporary 
privileges for her ſubjects in the Netherlands, and 
by ſeeming to take a different line, in French 
Flanders, ſhe kept open the Engliſh trade with 
France. . 


1604. A treaty was ſettled at London, be- 
tween James I. and Philip III. King of Spain, 
and the Archduke and Ducheſs, Albert and Iſa— 
bella, by which the merchants of each of theſe 
countries regained their ancient privileges, upon 
the payment of the old eſtabliſhed duties f. 
* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xv. p. 784. 
+ Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xvi. p. 579. | 
This is the firſt Engliſh treaty, in which we find the 
privileges of the Scotch merchants, in the Netherlands, 


mentioned; 


(8.3 
1630, —Charles I. formed the treaty of Ma- 
drid with Philip IV. of Spain, by which the pri- 
vileges of the merchants of England, Spain, and 
the Netherlands, under certain reſtrictions, were 
confirmed *. | 


1667,—Charles II. formed a treaty with 
Spain, in which, Article XX. regards the Nether- 
lands, and is in the following terms: —“ And to 
« the end that all impediments be taken away, 
ce and that the merchants and adventurers of the 
« kingdoras of Great-Britain be permitted to 
t return to Brabant, Flanders, and other the 
ce provinces of the Low-Countries, under the ju- 
t riſdiction of the King of Spain; foraſmuch as 


« it hath been thought convenient that all and 


« any the laws, edicts, and acts, by which the 
© importation of cloth, or any other woollen 
& manufactures of what kind ſoever, dyed or un- 
% dyed, milled or unmilled, into Flanders or 
t other provinces, hath been prohibited, be re- 


mentioned. Collection of Treaties publiſhed in 1732, vol. ii. 
p. 131—1406. 

* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. xix. p. 219. 

From this treaty it would appear, that the object 


of Philip was to detach Charles from his connection 


with the Dutch, as Spain did not finally acknowledge the 
independence of the States till the treaty of Munſter, 1648. 
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voked and annulled ; and that if any right, 
tribute, impoſition, charge, or money, hath 


been, with permiſſion or otherwiſe, put upon 


cloths, or any of the aforeſaid woollen manu- 
factures ſo imported, (except the ancient tri- 
bute upon every piece of cloth, and propor- 
tionably upon every other woollen manufac- 
ture, agreeable to the ancient treaties and agree- 
ments between the then Kings of England, and 


the Dukes of Burgundy and Governors of the 


Low-Countries,) the ſame ſhall be altugether 
void; and no ſuch tribute or impoſition from 


henceforth impoſed or put upon the ſaid cloths 


or manufactures, for any cauſe or pretext wh .t- 
ſoever.— And that all the Engliſh merchants, 
trading in any of the ſaid provinces, ſh5..14 


enjoy all the privileges, exemptions, immuni— 


ties, and benefits, which formerly have been 
agreed and given by the aforeſaid ancient trea- 
ties and agreements, between the then Kings of 
England and the Dukes of Burgundy and Go- 
vernors of the Low. Countries, &c.*" 


1713.—A convention, for a proviſional re- 


gulation of trade in the Netherlands, was concluded 


at Utrecht. 


* Chalmers's Treaties, vol. ii. p. 16. 


t Ibid. vol. i. p. 208. 
1715. 
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1715,—Upon a complaint by the Britiſh 
Miniſter, that the Engliſh commerce in the Ne- 
therlands was obſtructed by the high duties laid 
upon coarſe woollen cloths, the Imperial Miniſter, 
for the barrier at Antwerp, conſcnted to the reduc- 
tion of theſe duties, bur in all other reſpects inſiſt- 
ed, that the commerce of Britain with the Auftrian 
Netherlands ſhould remain under the exiſting re- 
gulations, till the two powers could agree upon a 
treaty of commerce. 


This convention was further explained by an 
agreement, in which the States General were in- 
cluded; and it was ſtipulated, that the goods of 
Engliſh merchants paſſing through the Dutch 
Netherlands into the Auſtrian, and vice verſa, 
ſhould pay no other duties than upon the then 
footing, and that no alteration ſhould be made, 
until it ſhould be otherwiſe appointed by a treaty 


of commerce, to be negociated as ſoon as poſlible. 


Though in the defenſive alliance, 1716, in the 
quadruple alliance, 1718, and in the convention 


between Britain, the Emperor, and the States Ge- 


neral, of the ſame year, commercial articles, re- 
garding the trade of the Auſtrian Netherlands are 
referred to; and though in the treaty of Vienna, 
1731, the Oſtend Eaſt-India Company, at the 


requiſition 


1 
requiſition of Britain, was ſuppreſſed, it does not ap- 
pear that any farther ſteps of importance were taken, 
to ſettle regulations for the trade between England 


and the Netherlands, till the year 1737, when 


Commiſſioners were appointed on the part of the 
Emperor, England and Holland, to meet at 
Antwerp, for the purpole of framing commercial 
regulations. They continued their deliberations 


from this time to 1742, when the death of the 
Emperor, Charles VI. terminated the conference. 


In the various projects and ſchemes propoſed by 
the Commiſſioners of the Emperor, for eſtabliſh- 
1-17 the tariffs of England and Holland, for 


goods in their tranſit through Auſtrian Flanders, 


and for placing the trade upon the footing of an- 
cient treaties,” nothing deciſive could be done, 
becauſe the Dutch Commiſſioners {ought only to 
gain time and to raiſe difficulties. 


17 52—Commiſſioners were again appointed to 
open a conference at Bruſſels, and with ſimilar ob- 
jc&s. This conference continued for ſome months, 
but as the Dutch and Engliſh Commiſſioners de- 
manded the entire execution of the barrier treaty, 
viz. the payment of the ſubſidies due to Holland, 


N 2 and 


„ 
and the reduction of the duties to the ancient 
tariff, it terminated in March 1753 


No further negociation appears to have been 


opened, reſpecting the trade between England and 


the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſo that it remained up- 
on the footing of the ancient treaties, as they 
were explained by the treaty with Spain, 10667, 
and continued by the treaty, 1715. 


From theſe treaties, a firſt inference ſeems to 


be;—that the Auſtrian Netherlands, fince the 


earlieſt period of commerce in Europe, have been 
conſidered, by all neighbouring nations, to be a 
valuable inlet to trade, and a coaſt which could 
have ſent fleets to diſpute with England the 
command of the Narrow Seas; and that the trade 
of England, particularly in its ſtaple of woollens, 
has maintained its markets in Flanders and 
the countries bordering upon it, by meens of the 
privileges which its merchants enjoyed in the 
Netherlands, both before the ſhutting up of the 
Scheldt, and ſince that period, through that 
branch of the Maeſe which has its openings to- 
wards Zealand and Holland. 


In illuſtration it may be obſerved ; — 
That Antwerp, in 1560, about eighteen years 
| before 
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before the revolution in the Dutch Nether- 
lands, had ſix claſſes of merchants, viz. Germans, 
Danes and Eaſterlings, (meaning emigrants from 
the ſhores of the Baltic, from Denmark to Li- 
vonia) Italians, Spaniards, Engliſh, and Portu— 
guele. The rate of intereſt in the time of Charles 
V. and Philip II. was 12 per cent. Guicciardini, 
in his hiſtory, enumerates the articles of trade 
from Antwerp to all of theſe countries, which 
bore a full proportion to what our authors aſcribe 
to London, at that time. Armuyden, in the 
iſland of Walcheren, which was the port of ren- 
dezvous for the ſhipping of Antwerp had, ac- 
cording to this authority, often 500 ſhips in its 
harbour. He concludes with enumerating the 
different claſſes of its artizans and manufacturers, 
a circumſtance which ſeems to have led De Witt, 
in his intereſts of Holland, to inſtitute a com- 


pariſon between the commerce of Antwerp and of 
Amſterdam ;— _ 
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—That when the Duke of Alva in 1576 
impriſoned the Magiſtrates of Antwerp, and forced 
tne inhabitants to take up arms, he almoſt ruined 
the trade of this great city ;— That when the Duke 
of Parma, in 1585, beſieged and took Antwerp, 
plundered it for three days, of more than three 
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millions of piſtoles, beſides an equal value of mer. 
chandize, put to the ſword more than three thou. 
ſand of its inhabitants, while an equal number 
were either trodden to death, or drowned in the 
Scheldt, its trade was finally deſtroyed. This 
circumſtance forced the greateſt part of its ma- 
nufaturers in filk, damaſks, taffaties, baves, 
ſavs, ſerges, ſtockings, &c. to ſettle in England, 
while others of them fled to Amſterdam and tre 
Hanſe-Towns; events which rapidly raiſed the 
Engliſh trade, and gave to its ſtaple that ſupe— 
riority, in the markets of Europe, which it has 
hitherto maintained.“ 


A ſecond inference ſeems to be ;—that after 
the eſtabliſhment of the Dutch, as an independent 
power, and the ſhutting up of the Scheldt, the 
Auſtrian Netherlands ceaſed to be an emporium, 
farther than that irs produce conſtantly con- 
tributed to exchanges with Holland, England, 
and France; hence it became, in a commercial 
as well as in a political view, the intereſt of 
England to ſupport the Dutch, whoſe country 
had become equally the deport of the Britiſh 
merchants, furciſhing the markets of Germenp, 


* Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol, it. p. 1g. 
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and a maritime power, able to prevent France 


flom ſending fleets into the Narrow Seas ;—Ic 


next became the intereſt of the Dutch, becauſe 
their trade depended upon the preceding circum- 
ſtance, as well as their independence, on the armies 
which Auſtria and England could ſend into Flan- 
ders to maintain that valuable barrier It laſtly 
became the intereſt of Auſtria and of the Empire, 
becauſe, by poſſeſſing Flanders, they could dcrive 
reſources from England and from Holland, to 
enable their armies to attack the northern frontier 
of France, and could ſtop the progreſs of that ambi- 
tious power, on the ſkirts of the empire ocrdering 
on.the Rhine, 


In illuſtration it may be obſerved ;— 
That the comparative ſtate of the trade of 
London and Antwerp, before the fall of the 
latter city, and the comparative ſtate of the trade 
of London and Amſterdam fince that period, diſ- 
cover the reſources which the Low Countries can 
afford, for the formation of a navy ; and that in 
the poſſeſſion of a ſeparate power, the natural al- 
liance muſt be with Britain, both to exclude 
the French from the commerce, between the Low 


Countries and Germany, and between them and 


the Baltic. If France ſhall acquire the coaſts 
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of the Netherlands, it can cut off the reſources, 


which have hitherto enabled England, Holland, 
and Germany, by the treaties enumerated in the 
preceding part, to preſerve the balance of power 
in Europe, and England the balance of trade 
with the Netherlands, in its own favor; — 


— That it has been the invariable policy of 
France, from the period of Francis I. to the pre- 
ſent moment, to make a conqueſt of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, foreſeeing that if this object could be 
attained, both Holland and Germany muſt fall 
an eaſy prey to its armiesz that the former 
would loſe the moſt valuable branch of its trade, 
viz, ſupplying Germany by the navigation of the 
Maeſe and the Rhine; and that the latter would 
loſe its beſt reſources, from its communication with 
England being at an end. Hence in all the wars, 
particularly thoſe of Louis XIV. France readily 
gave up ſuperior foreign advantages, for apparently 
inferior acquiſitions, on the borders of the Rhine, 
and on the fide of Flanders, 


HOLLAND. 


The provinces which, by the revolution in 


the Low-Countries, 1579, threw off their depen- 
dency 
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| dency upon Philip II. had, anterior to this æra, 


poſſeſſed a ſhare of the trade to Britain, and tothe 
north of Germany. As each of theſe provinces 


had been ſubject to their own Counts, Princes, 


and Biſhops, each had its own particular form of 
government, though, as a country, they were con- 
nected with the German * by a ſpecies of 
indirect feudal tenure. 


This connexion did not prevent the ſove— 
reign of each of the provinces, from forming 
treaties of commerce with England, Scotland, and 
the Powers of the North, which the vicinity of 
theſe ccountries rendered mutually neceſſary and 
advantageous. 


1325.—Edward II. formed a convention with 
William Earl of Holland, for preventing diſputes 


relating to commerce, and depredations on the 
high ſeas.* 


1337.— Edward III. allowed the export of 


wool, which hitherto had been ſent to Flanders 


only, to paſs to Dutch Brabant. 

* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. iv. p. 179. 

+ Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. i. p. 305. 
upon the authority of Barnes's Hiſtory of Edward III. 


o 1438. 
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mercial treaty with the States General. 


a 


1438,—Henry VI. formed a commercial 
treaty with the Earls of Holland, Zealand, and 
Frieſland.* 


1608. James I. formed a defenfive and com- 


1654.—A treaty was formed between Oliver 
Cromwell and the States, reſtoring the commercial 
intercourſe between the two countries. 


1667-8.—A treaty of commerce was formed 
between Great Britain and Holland by Charles II. 
which nearly reſtored the privileges of the two 
nations to the footing of the former treaties. 


1674.—Charles II. at the requeſt of his 


Parliament, renewed his treaty of commerce with 
Holland, at Weſtminſter, and the Marine Treaty, 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. x. p. 713. 

+ Ibid. vol. xvi. p. 667. 

+ Thurloe's State Papers, vol. ii. p. 266280, 

Alt was by this treaty that the privileges of the Britiſh 
flag were firſt recognized. 


$ Chalmer's Treaties, vol. i. p. 124. | 

—lt was while this treaty was pending, that the 
Dutch, under de Ruyter, took the advantage of Charles's 
miſplaced confidence, landed at Sheerneſs, blew up the fort, 


and * ed a part of the E. fleet. 
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as it has been termed, between 1 and the 
States, by which the privileges of trade were re- 


newed, end the privileges of the Bririſh flag in 


the Narrow Seis recog: ized. * 


1689.—King William and the States Gene. 


ral entered into a treaty of alliance and commerce, 


againſt France, the object of which was, to force 
Louis XIV. to equitable terms of commercial in- 
tercourſe, in order that the trade of both nations, 


particularly in the Narrow Seas, might be ex- 
empted from the interferences of France. This 


treaty led to that of tne grand alliance, concluded 
the ſame year. 


As the union with Scotland took place, be- 
fore any further commercial treaties, between Eng- 


i land and Holland, were formed it may be pro- 
per to take a retroſpe& of the coinmercial rela- 


tions ſubſiſting, between Scotland and the Low 
Countries, before the priviieges of both king- 
doms were concentrated. | 


So early as the beginning of the fourteenth 


century, the Scoich had a conſiderable commercial 
intercourſe with the Low Countries. Edward II. 


before the invaſion of Scotland, «ppm to the 


3 „Chalmers“ s Treaties, vol. i. p. 125. 
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Earl of Flanders, to aboliſh the Scotch privileges, 
but received for anſwer, © that the country of 
& Flanders was common to all the world.“ The 
Scotch trade with the Netherlands, of courſe, 
continued to encreaſe, and in 1444 James I. of 
Scotland removed its ſtaple from Bruges in Flan- 
ders, to Campveere in Zealand. 


In 1503, by an act of the Scotch Parliament, 
the office of conſervator of the Scotch privileges in 
the Low Countries was eſtabliſhed. This Magif- 
trate, with four Scotch merchants, were to be 


Judges in all mercantile caſes, between the mer- 


chants of Scotland in the Netherlands. The con- 


ſervators court, therefore, had an independent ju- 


riſdiction, a right which the Scotch have enjoyed, 


till the late ſubjugation of Zealand by the French. 


1709 —By the ſeparate articles in the treaty 
of the. Hague, the commercial intercourſe with 
the Dutch was continued. 


1716, —A treaty between Great Britain and 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. iii. p. 771. 

+ Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. i. p. 467, on 
the authority of Grande Chroniqne de Hollande, Zelande, &c. 

This event took place, when James I. of Scotland 
married his daughter Mary to Wolfred van Borſelen, Lord of 
Veere, 
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the States General, for renewing former alliances 


and conventions, was formed, and in 1718 the 
convention between the Emperor, Great Britain, 


and the States, was held with the ſame object. 


173t.—The preceding treaties were till 
farther ratified, by that at Vienna, and more 


fully explained, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 


1746, | 
1784.—The treaty of Verſailles included the 


confirmation of the commercial privileges of the 
Dutch and Engliſh, witch were farther ratified by 
the treaty of the Hague, 1788.* 


As a firſt inference, it follows; — that while 
the Netherlands were under the dominion of 
Charles V. and Philip II. it was the intereſt of 
Britain to maintain its commercial intercourſe 
with that country, by a conduct, which kept in 
balance the power of France and of the Emperor, 


bur after the riſe of tie Dutch power, it became 
the obvious intereſt both of Britain and of the 


States General, to conſider Flanders, not only as a 
barrier againſt the encroachments of France, but 
a barrier alſo agaiait that monarchy having acceſs 
tarough the Macſe to the trade to Germany, and to 


that to the north of Europe. 


* Chalmers's Treaties, vol. i. p. 128. 
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No illuſtration ſeems neceſſary farther than a 
reference to the treaties which have been enume- 
rated, and to the ſucceſſive efforts which Britain 
has made, for the demolition of Dunkirk, as the 
only ſea-port which afforded the French opportu- 


nities of haraſſing her coaſting and north ſea 


trade; hence, the repeated guarantees of Flanders, 
both by England and Holland, as a poſſeſſion of 


Auſtria; and hence the efforts of that power to 


maintain a territory which connected it ſo inti- 
marely, with the reſources and ſafety of the mari- 
time powers, 


As a ſecond inference, it follows ;—that if 
France ſhall obtain from Auſtria the poſſeſſion of 
Flanders, and if Holland become a dependency 
of. France not only will all the commercial ad- 
vantages, which the preceding treaties have for 


ages ſecured, be finally loſt, but it will be in the 


power of France to monopolize the trade by the 
Maeſe, and the Zuyder-Zee to Germany; and to 
form as powerful a navy in the North Seas, as ſhe 
has hitherto poſſeſſed in the Channel; Hence if 
France ſhall fortify the coaſts of the Netherlands 
with garriſons only, ſhe can protect her new, as ſhe 
has done her ancient coaſts, ſend her cruizers from 
the Scheldt and the Maeſe to diſtreſs our trade, and 


have her formidable armies in a ſituation to invade 
Britain and Ireland, or to over-run and ſubvert 


the German Empire and the ſtates of Italy, 


Po 
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PART IV; 


Political Effects which neceſſarily would re- 
ſult from the former Balance of Power in 
Europe being deſtroyed, contraſted with 
Conjectures, reſpecting the political Eſfects 
which would follow; from another Ba- 
lance of Power being eſtabliſhed that may 
be analogous to it. 
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Efforts of the European Nations to ſupport and to 
maintain it By Treaties — By a general War—Con- 
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— Conſequences to Europe from the Reſtoration of 
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Powers which have receded from the War—Con- 
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IN the firſt Part of this Reſearch, a retroſpect 
was taken of the hiſtorical events which produced 
the balance of pov er in Europe, and eſtabliſhed 


it as a ſyſtem upon which independent nations 


have preceeded, in maintaining their mutual rela- 
tions. Events, during the preſent war, have in 
part overturned that ſyſtem, ſo that at this criſis, 
we have, from the preceding claſſes of evidence, 
to reaſon to the effects which neceſſarily muſt 
reſult, from an eſtabliſhed political ſyſtem being 
abandoned, or from efforts being made for its re- 


ſtoration. 


With this object, we ſhall firſt refer to the 


arrangements made by the European nations to 


ſeitle a balance of political power, previouſly to 
the opening of the preſent war, 


When Louis XIV, had conſolidated the 
French monarchy, he projected conqueſts on 
the ſide of the Rhine, and in Flanders. The 
leading powers in Gerinany, and the maritime 
powers began to be alarmed at encroachments, 


which 


E 


10 

which threatened the ſubverſion of the liberties of 
Zurope: hence the treaties which led to the 
general alliances for ſtopping the progreſs of his 
arms, and for balancing the power which the con- 
centrated ſituation of France, its immenſe re- 
ſources, and the able politics of the miniſters of 
that Prince, enabled him to employ. 


Holland, in a particular manner, guided by 
the forefight and talents of King William, and 
England (alarmed equally at the rapid encreaſe 
of the French navy, and at the conqueſts in Flan- 
ders, which menaced the extinction of her coaſt- 
ing and Baltie trade, notwithſtanding the civil 


war in which ſhe had been plunged, and the 


ſecret influence of the French Miniſters with the 
unfortunate Houſe of Stuart) entered into al- 
liances with the German Princes, to oppoſe the 
encroachments of ſo dangerous a neighbour, It 
was not, however, till the revolution in England, 
which eſtabliſhed the influence of King William, 
over the two maritime nations, that this political 


balance was placed in equilibrium, or that the 
plan of defence was adopted, which, in the wars 


of Queen Anne, humbled the power of France, 
and afforded independence to the nations who op- 


poſed that monarchy, 
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After the peace of Utrecht, which proceeded, _ 


in ſo far as regarded Germany, upon the treaty 
of Weſtphalia,* and in ſo far as regarded the 
maritime powers, upon that of the Hague, by 
which the poſſeſſion of Auſtrian Flanders, as the 
barrier of Holland, and of the navigation of the 
Narrow Seas, had been guaranteed, Europe con- 


tinued for thirty years, upon one uniform ſyſtem, 


viz. France ated under the family compact with 
Spain; and the maritime powers, in connexion 
with the German Empire, acted by conſolidating 
_ thoſe political relations, which the treaty of Weſt. 
phalia had enabled them to form ; neither party 


conſidering it prudent to involve Europe in wars, 


which at the beſt could only bring them to the 
points from which they had ſet out. 


Between the years 1749 and 1750, new 
ſchemes of agerandizement in America, the Weſt- 
Indies and Eaſt-Indies, began in France to aſſume 


a dangerous aſpect to the maritime powers. The 


reſources, which the French had drawn froin their 
Weſt-India Iflands and from their American poſſeſ- 


* Tt was this treaty which aſcertained the reciprocal 
relations and connexions of the Princes of the Empire. 


ſions, 


* Þ 

ſions, induced the Miniſters of Louis XV. to medi- 
tate ſchemes of conqueſt in thoſe quarters, and the 
revolutions in the Mogul Empire, opened to Du- 
pleix, the French Governor of Pondicherry, 
ſchemes ſtill more vaſt in India, France thus 
hoped to give employment to Britain, in the pro- 
tection of her diſtant colonies and trade, and 
to diſable her from affording effectual aid to the 
powers on the continent of Europe; new acceſ- 
ions might therefore be eaſily obtained on the ſide 
of Flanders and Germany, or new reſources might 
flow in from the ſubjugation of the Britiſh Weſt- 
India Iſlands and American Colonies; and from 4 
new empire in the Eaſt. 


Holland, from the death of King William 
to this juncture, had remained inactive in the 
politics of Europe, but had been menaced by a 
French faction, endeavouring to extinguiſh the 
Stadtholderſhip of the Orange family; though to 
that family, and to this office, the Dutch owed 
their political exiſtence, 


Events during this war afforded a new 
opening to the ambitious views of France re- 
ſpecting Germany. Pruſſia, under the Great 
Frederick, had become a rival to the Houſe of 
F-2 Aultria, 


( to 
Auſtria, and therefore ſeconded the views of 
France, that he might more effectually oppoſe 


Auſtria, and obtain poſſeſſions in Sileſia, to which 


he had hitherto only fet up a doubtful claim. 


The war, however, eloſcd by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapele, 1748. The intereſts of France 
and Spain in the Weſt-Indies and in America, as 
well as thoſe of Britain, returned to their former 
level, while Pruſha obtained the only advantage, 
by becoming poſſeſſcd of a part of Sileſia, and 
Auſtria and Holland obtained nothing more than 
a ratification of the barrier treaty. 


The ſcheme of France to obtain power in 
the Weſt-Indies and America, and with it an 
increaſe of reſources, ſtill continued, and events in 
the Eaſt-Indies opened to them a more promiſing 
proſpect, both of cutting off a valuable part of 
the Britiſh reſources, and of obtaining an empire 
in India. | 


Having profited from foſtering the jealouſy 


between Auſtria and Pruſſia, France till faw im- 
portant advantages in Europe, by exciting againſt 
each other theſe rival powers in Germany. With- 
drawing therefore its connexion from Pruſſia, it 
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formed a combination with Auſtria, by which 
it was to raiſe that power to be paramount in 
Germany, and to leave Flanders untouched, while, 
at the ſame time, it was to attack the Pruſſian and 
Hanoverian dominions, and thus be at liberty to 
puſh its conqueſts, in the Weſt and Eaſt Indies, 
at the very time, when, by its partiſans in Hol- 
land, it was cutting off from Britain its old mari- 
time ally. 


In theſe ambitious projects, however, the ta- 
lents of the King of Pruſſia difappointed France 
in Germany; while the equally great talents of 
Lord Chatham drove them from the Continent 
of America, and wreſted equally from France and 
Spain a valuable part of their ſettlements in the 
Welt Indies and America. 


* 


Inſtead of France acquiring an empire in the 

Eaſt Indies, Britain, by the exertions of the Eaſt 
| India Company's civil and military fervants, aided 
by the Britiſh armies and fleets, acquired the empire 
graſped at by its enemy. 


Upon the return of peace the European powers 
aſſumed nearly the ſame weight in the ſcale of po- 
litics, which they had held before the commence- 
ment of the war; that is, France ſtrengthened its 
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league with Auſtria by family ties, while the 


maritime powers ſtrengthened their union with 
Pruſſia and the leſſer German States, both to keep 
up that intereſt which could enable them to op- 


pole France, in any new ſcheme of aggrandize- 


ment, and to preſerve open the commercial inter. 


courſe, between Britain, the Netherlands and 
Germany. | . 


France, though twice diſappointed, recurred 
to its plan of making conqueſts in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, Availing itſelf of the revolt of the 


Britiſh Colonies, and of its ancient connexion with 
Hyder Ally, it again renewed the war againſt Britain. 


In this ſtruggle the powers of Europe aſſumed a new 
political aſpect; America and the Eaſt Indies were 
held as diſtant objects, with which they either had 
no concern, or from which, in common with 


France, they might derive new reſources; France 


in particular, held, that Britain weakened by the 
loſs of her Colonies, would no longer be able to 
ſtop the progreſs of the French arms on the fide 
of Flanders and Germany, For a time therefore, 
the whole of the European powets looked on with 


indifference and apathy, bur at laſt Holland and 
Spain joined in the combination againſt the 


country, which had hitherto enabled the one to 
7 aintain 
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maintain its independence, and afforded the other 
the moſt valuable part of its European trade. 


The peace which ſeparated her Colonies from 
Britain, inſtead of producing the effects which 
France had expected, or the benefits which the 
other European nations had propoſed to reap from 
a commerce with the new world, in a ſhort time 
brought on the fall of the French monarchy, and 
with ir, either the ſubverſion, cr the humiliation 
ef all the powers, which France had ſeduced into 
the general combination againſt Britain, 


Before the fall of the French Monarchy, the 
following was the arrangement of the European 
ſtates, for maintaining a balance of power. 


On the one hand, France, Spain, Sarainia, 
the Italian powers, with the German Princes under 
the influence of the houſe of Auftria;z—on the 
other hand, Britain, Holland, Pruſſia, and the Ger- 
man powers under its influence. The object of 
France was to increaſe its reſources by its con- 
nexion with America, and to render its power pre- 
dominant on the fide of Germany by co-operation 
with Auſtria; the object of Britian was to revive and 
ſtrengthen its connexion with Holland, as the barrier 
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of Flanders was becoming doubtful, from the mit. 
guided politics of the Emperor Joſeph II. and to 
confirm its connexion with Pruſſia, by ſupporting 
the laſt political effart of the great Frederick, viz, 
| that of dividing the influence in the German Em. 


pire with the Houſe of Auſtria. 
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Having thus marked out the political arrange- 
ments under which the European nations were pro- 
ceeding, when the revolution in France, with the 

ruin af the Mor archy, threatened a like evil to all 
eſtabliſhed governmen:s of Europe, and of con- 

ſequence the extinction of that political ſyſtem, 
under which they had acted; we have in the 
3 next place to mark the effects which have re- 
9 ſulted from the efforts of the European Powers to 
maintain and to reſtore it. 
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The firſt effect was, the formation of trea- 
ties to reſiſt France, now held to be the common 
enemy the ſecond effect was a general war, to 
repel equally the invaſions with which the whole 
'A were threatened, and to prevent the revolutions 
"A which France was exciting in the dominions of 
iu all its neighbours, | 
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The firſt effect, or the formation of treaties 


by the European powers to reſiſt the attack of 
France has already been detailed.“ Their jealouſy 


of each other, which for two ages had led to ſuch 
various combinations, ſeemed at once to have been 
forgotten, in the common danger which aſſailed 
the whole. Auſtria, after a long war with the 
Turks, inſtead of ſeeing Pruſſia ready to take 
advantage of the unprovoked invaſion of Flanders, 
found an ally in its rival; while the Maritime 
Powers, equally threatened by the new Republic, 
united with Auſtria, with Pruſſia, and with the 
German Empire, to repel the French devaſtation 


of the north of Europe. Spain and the Italian 


States, equally alarmed, joined in a confederacy 
dictated not more by the ſenſe of national ſafety 
than of honor, 


Judging from the common fate of war, or 
from ths eſtabliſhed reſources of the allied powers 
engaged in the ſtrugole, this firſt effect would have 
been ſufficient, but looking to the reſources which 
France created, by a general pillage of all the pro- 


perty of its ſubjects, and to the enthuſiaſm for a 


ſpeculative liberty, which goaded on to battle by the 


See Part I. 
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. 
ſyſtem of terror, we have before us efforts equally 
deſtructive to the nation which exerted them, and 
to the confederates who oppoſed them. What is 
ſtill more inexplicable, the allied powers not only 
had the enemy en maſſe to oppoſe, but that enemy 
ſupported by many of the induſtrious orders of 
the people, in the countries which the French 
armies invaded: Revolts alſo, in their levelling 
Jargon, were beginning to be organized in coun- 
tries which the French armies could not reach. 
Hence we ceaſe to conſider the confederacy formed 


apainſt France to be formidable, in the opinion of 


the French revolutioniſts. 


The ſecond effect, or a general war to repel 
the invaſions of France, and to check the revolu- 
tions which it was fomenting in the countries of 
its opponents, neceſſarily took place. Had the 
coaleſced powers acted up to the treaties upon 


which the war opened, the ſtruggle muſt have 


ſoon terminated in reſtoring Europe to its former 
political balance; but the jealouſy or impo- 
litic meaſures of Pruſſia, the embaraſſments 
from the abettors of France in Holland, and 
fear in Spain, withdrew theſe powers from the 
alliance, and have left Britain and Auſtria to op— 
poſe the enemy againſt which the war opened, and 
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againſt the maritime power of Europe from the 


' Pyrenees to the German Ocean. 


Theſe circumſtances lead vs, in the third place, 
to examine, from the preſent ſtate of Europe, 
the conſequences to the balance of power, ſup- 
poſing France under any form of government, 
to annex its conqueſts to its ancient domain, or 
to be hemmed in within its former limits. 


The preſent political ſtate of Europe affords 
an aſpect, as new as it is precarious. 


The nations which continue the war againſt 
France, have preſerved their forms of govern- 
ment, though their reſources muſt have been 
impaired, by the expences incurred in their de- 
tence. 


The nations who have receded from the 
war, though they ſtill act under the eſtabliſhed 
form of their government, yet have, in greater or 
leſs degrees, loſt that weight with foreign ſtates, 


and, therefore, that authority with their own ſub- 


jects, which would have enabled them permanently 
to preſerve the forms of their goverament. 


The nations who have ad ed upon the prin- 


ciples of neutrality, though they retain their 
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forms of government, are yet daily loſing i in the 
energy which can preſerve them. 


France itſelf, if it begins to aſſume ſomething 

like a regular ſubordination, yet from the character 
of its preſent rulers, either muſt ſoon become 
enſlaved to its directory, or replunged into its 
revolutionary ſyſtem. The probable, though per- 
haps, the diſtant termination of the firſt muſt 
be monarchy, the certain termination of the lat 
anarchy. 4 


* 


From the actual State of Europe, upon 
the firſt ſuppoſition, or that the convulſions in 
France ſhall terminate in a Monarchy, and that 
it ſhall retain its conqueſts, we have already ſhewn 
in Part I. that in territory, ſtrength, (military 


and naval) and reſources, it muſt be in the capa- 


city, after the return of the arts of peace, to make 
ſucceſsful attacks in every line, to which it 
may direct its power. . 


Upon the ſame ſuppoſition, that it ſhall ter- 
minate in a Monarchy, but be hemmed in within 
its former limits: the balance of power, indeed, 
may be reſtored in Europe; but France itſelf, from 
the total ante in the character of its inhabi- 

tants, 


vi 
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rants, from the exhauſted ſtate of its finances, and 
from the extinction of its arts, manufactures and 
trade, muſt be a long time indeed, before it can 
regain or acquire the influence or aſcendency it 
once poſſeſſed in the different courts of Europe; 


an ip fluence which rendered it formidable before 
the fall of the Monarchy. 


Upon the ſecond ſuppoſition, that the preſent 
proſpect of a regular government ſhall fink under 


the revolutionary ſyſtem, though France ſhould 


retain its conqueſts, the arts of peace cannot be re- 
vived, becauſe in this caſe, it can give as little ſecurity 
to its ſubjects for their property, as to neighbour- 
ing nations for the treaties to which it may aſſent. 
Its rulers can then ſtipulate only, during the con- 


tinuance of their power; their ſucceſſors or mur- 
derers muſt, from the nature of their elevation, 
violate and break through the engagements of the 


men whom they have degraded. 


Upon the ſame ſuppoſition, of the revival of 
the revolutionary ſyſtem, and though France ſhould 
be hemmed in, within its ancient limits, the evil 
will only be leſs in degree, but not in kind. 


The reſult, with reſpect to Europe, is ob- 


vious, that under any aſpect of government, 
which 


( 


which France may aſſume, if it retain its con- 
queſts (or even Flanders without Holland, and 
much more with it) the political balance of na- 
tions muſt ultimately be deſtroyed, but if under 
a regular ſubordination, it be kept within its 
former territory, its weight in the ſcale will be in 
proportion only to its internal reſources, which 


can but ſlowly recover their former level; and thus, 


for many years, that kingdom muſt be without 
the influence or aſcendency over the European 
Powers, which it has exerciſed for two centuries. 


It remains therefore only to conjecture the 
effects which would follow, from the reſtoration 
of the former balance of power, or the for- 
mation of one which might be analogous to it. 


Theſe conjectures may be offered as reſults 


from the preceding evidence, by recurring to the 


diviſions of the European Nations already men- 


tioned, and applying that evidence to France, to 
the nations who are, or have been parties in 


the war, and to thoſe who have obſerved a neu- 
trality. 


France, upon the ſuppoſition of the reſtoration 
of the former balance of power, will have (reaſoning 


from the preſent ſtate of that country) the following 


internal 
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internal advantages to regain ;—a regular defined 
government to eſtabliſh and conſolidate, in the 
permanency of which other nations can have con- 
fidence laws to protect private property, and 
to give to arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
their natural ſpring ; —a police, which ſhall, at the 


ſame time, enſure the adminiſtration of the laws, 


and afford ſafety to the ſubjects of other nations 


who may have intercourſe with them ;—and re- 


ſources ariſing from legal taxation of Propeny of 
every deſcription. 


| Theſe neceſſary conſtituents of any ſovereignty, 
which can take its part among civilized nations, 
cannot, as the experience of France has demonſtra- 
ted, proceed from ſpeculative refinements, but 
muſt gradually grow up with practice, and ex- 
perience improving on that practice. 


To this point of national character there ſeems 
to be only two roads, either the reſtoration of the 
former Monarchy, mollified in its ſpirit by adverſity, 
or the elevation of a new dynaſty of Directors, 
or Dictators. The firſt termination would, 
from the nature of the caſe, more rapidly revive 
civilization, becauſe leſs expoſed to theory, and 
becauſe, under a known ſyſtem, it would be more 
eaſy to recur to practice. The ſecond termi- 


nation 
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nation muſt, from the nature of the caſe, be more 
difficult, more expoſed to the evils of ſpeculation, 
and leſs reconcileable to practice in France itſelf, 
and to the uſages and manners of foreign nations 
having intercourſe with it. | 


Under theſe circumſtances, it is obvious, that 


in ſo far as regards France, if the government 


aſſume any regular aſpect, its weight in the 
ſcale of Europe muſt be lefs, for many years, than 


that of the ancient monarchy, which, in the idea 


of Rouſſeau, ** Stretched its filaments from Ver- 
&« ſailles to all the great and all the little capitals 
« of Europe, not one of which could be touched 
« and the effects not felt at the centre. 


In fo far as regards the other nations of Eu- 
rope, the reſtoration of the former balance muſt 
have effects, correſponding to the exiſting circum- 
ſtances, in which they are placed. | 


As the allies, who have continued the war, muſt 
be the contracting parties, in reſtoring peace, the 
balance of power muſt, in the firſt inſtance, reſt 
with them. Britain from its reſources and naval 
ſtrength and from the intimate commercial relations 
ſubſiſting between it and the reſtored ſovereigns of 
the Netherlands, and the nations bordering on the 


Baltic, particularly Ruſſia, whoſe force can coun- 
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dteract all the others, will probably proceed upon 
the principle of preventing new ſchemes of aggran- 


dizement from ariſing in France. The Emperor, 
from his ſituation and extenſive though diſconnected 


territories, wich his various political relations in 
Germany, may proceed in one of two lines; 


if the Monarchy be reſtored to the degraded 
Bourbons, his weight will neceſſarily be thrown 
into the ſcale which may ſerve to re-eſtabliſh their 
power ;—but if a new dynaſty of Directors or 
Dictators ſhall ariſe, Vienna will become a 
centre of political proceedings to the leſſer powers 
of the Empire, whoſe recent ſufferings from France 
muſt, for a long time, detach them from its influ- 
ence and intereſts, 


Upon the firft ſuppoſition, the treaties of Vi- 
enna with France will go to the obtaining of 
ſecurity to the Frontiers of the Empire, bordering 
on the Rhine, and to the barrier of Flanders. 


Upon the ſecond ſuppoſition, or a new dy- 
naſty in: France, the preceding politics of Vienna 
muſt be altered or weakened ; a great ſhare of its 
force, as well as its influence with the German 
Princes, muſt be directed to defend the frontier of 
the Empire and Flanders, againſt a neighbour in 
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whoſe character and proceedings it can have little 
confidence. 


If we paſs from the Powers who are parties in 


the war to thoſe who have receded from it, viz, 
Pruſſia and Spain, and reaſon upon the former 
ſuppoſition, that of the reſtoration of Monarchy, we 
may, in like manner, conjecture reſpecting the weight 
of either of theſe Powers in the political ſcale. The 
former, or Pruſſia, will eſcape from its entanglements 
with the Republic of France, but from the diſtance 
of its dominions from the frontier of that country, as 
well as from its verſatile politics, it muſt neceſſarily 
haye the French influence in the Empire againſt it; 
and from its recent conduct towards Britain, and 
its unnatural (it is to be hoped temporary) aban— 
donment of the Stadtholder, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be ſoon in the train of becoming the political 
rival of Auſtria in tie Empire, and therefore mult 
recur to that weight in Europe, which it held 
before the talents of the great Frederick had raiſed 
his kingdom to the rank of a firſt nation. 


Spain, upon the ſuppoſition of the reſtoration 

of the Monarchy, would, with the obliquy of hav- 
ing deſcrted the firſt branch of its race, neceſſa- 
rily recur to the family compact; but upon the | 
ſuppoſition of a new dynaſty, it either muſt remain 
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a dependency, under ſomething like the late treaty 
with France, or rekindle its national ſpirit and 
aſſert its rank as a nation in Europe; for without 
this effort it may loſe its poſſeſſions in the Indies, 


Such ſeem to be the probable effects of the 
reſtoration of the former balance of power in Eu- 
rope; but it is more difficult to conjecture, reſpect- 
ing the formation of a new one, that ſhall be ana- 
logous to it. 


If on this ſubject, we were to reaſon from the 
actual circumſtances of the European ſtates, we 
muſt, upon the ſuppoſition of a regular govern- 
ment being formed in France, trace power in Eu- 
rope, to be divided between that country, Spain, and 
Pruſſia, and between Britain and Auſtria both in 
Germany and in the Netherlands, and between 
the northern powers of Sweden, Denmark, and 


Kuſſia. 


Upon the ſuppoſition of the Monarchy being 
reſtored, France, Spain, and Auſtria, with the leſſer 
northern Powers, would probably paſs into the one 
ſcale, while Britain, Ruſſia, and Holland would 
pals into the other. The relative reſources and 
ſtrengtb, as well as political intereſts of theſe different 
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claſſes of ſovereignties, point out theſe, as the moſt 


probable political relations. 


4 Upon the other ſuppoſition, that of a new dy- 
naſty in France, this claſſification of the European 
Powers would neceſſarily take a different aſpect; into 
the one ſcale would probably paſs France, Spain, 
Pruſſia, and the leſſer northern Powers, or Sweden 
and Denmark; into the other, Auſtria, the Ne- 
therlands, Holland, Britain and Ruſſia. 


Theſe conjectures ariſe from the preceding 
claſſes of evidence, and from the exiſting circum- 


ſtances of the European States, but in the progreſs 


of nations, accidents, more frequently than princi. 
ples, decide their fates. 
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Commercial Effects to Europe, and in a par- 
cular Manner to Britain, ſuppoſing the 
preſent Conqueſts of France to be annexed 
to it, under any practicable Form of Go- 

vernment, compared with the commercial 
Effects, ſuppoſing either the former Balance 
of Trade with the Netherlands, which has 
been in favour of Britain, to be reſtored, or 


in the preſent State of Affairs in Europe, a 
general Peace to take place. 


8 
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Progreſs and Decline—Circumſtances, in the Situa- 
tion of the Dutch which created and muſt, in ſome 
degree, continue to them the depot Trade- Re- 
cent State of the Britiſh Trade with the United Pro- 
vinces- Commercial Effects if Holland be an— 
nexed to France Commercial Effects, if the Ba- 
lance of Trade be either deſtroyed or reſtored; 
—if deſtroyed, one Centre of Exchange on the 
Continent, and one Centre of Credit loſt and the 
Dutch Arts, ManufaQures, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion, depreſſed Effects if reſtored—On the Countries 
deſolated by the War—Or on Holland—Flanders 
—the Frontier of Germany—France.—On the 
Countries which have eſcaped the Deſolations of the 
War—Or on Great Britain—the German States— 
Spain Italy Ruſſia — And on the Neutral Powers 
—ConjeQures reſpecting the commercial Effects, 
ſuppoſing a general Peace to take place at this Time 
—Circumſtances in which Commercial Nations 


would probably be placed, on the ſuppoſition of 


this Event Trade of Great Britain—of Germany 


—of Kufha—of Spain —of Pruſſia-of Sweden—of 


Denmark and of America - Reſults leading to what, 
in a Treaty of Peace, would be ſafe and permanent 
for Trade—Firſt ConjeQure from theſe reſults— 
Second Conjeure—Third Conjecture. 
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IN the third Part of theſe Enquiries, the 


commercial treaties between the Netherlands 
(Auſtrian 


(Auſtrian and Dutch,) on the one part, and Great 
Britain on the other, have been enumerated, 
and, in Connexion with the political treattcs 


detailed in Part II. led to concluſions, to the fol- 
1 effect; 


That a commercial connexion had ſubſiſted 
between Britain and the Netherlands, for three 


centuries, which contributed to the reſources of 
both countries; — 


hat this connexion was neceſſary for Britain, 
by opening, for its produce and foreign merchan— 


dize, the markets of the Netherlands and of Ger- 
many ;z— 


— That it has been a leading object, in all the 
treaties formed between the ſucceſſive Sovereigns 
of the Netherlands and of Britain, io preſerve that 
country, not only as a barrier againſt the French 
power, but as a coaſt to protect the extenſive com- 


merce and naval power of Great Britain and Hol- 
land. 


The queſtion for examination is; Whether, 
upon the ſuppoſition of France annexing, at a ge- 
neral peace, the Auſtrian Netherlands to its northern 
frontier, it would not become completely poſſeſſed 
of che trade of that country, and conſequently of the 


naval 


( 


naval power which it would produce; and if ſo, in 


fituation to controul the trade of Britain with the 
Netherlands and with the north of Europe, and in 
the event of a war, to deſtroy the moſt produc- 
tive part of our commercial intercourſe with the 
Baltic, and alſo eſſentially to haraſs our coaſting 
trade, on the eaſtern ſide of theſe kingdoms ? 


With the object of bringing forward the evi- 
dence, upon this intereſting national ſubject, we 


{hall 2— 


1. Review the conſtituent parts of the trade 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and connect vith it 
the commercial intercourſe which that country had, 
at the opening of the war, with Britain, with the 
United Provinces, and with Germany; 


2. Review the conſtituent parts of the trade 
of the Dutch Netherlands, and connect it with the 


commercial traaſactions which Britain had with 


the Auſtrian Netherlands and with Germany; 


3. Examine the commercial effects which 


would neceſſarily reſult from the trade with 
the Netherlands being deſtroyed, and contraſt 
them with the effects which would follow, either 
from that trade being reſtored, or from a peace 


taking 


tal 


. 


taking place, in the preſent ſtate of affairs in 
Europe. 


1. Trade of the Auſtrian Netherlinds. 


In reviewing this ſubject, we ſhall give a ſhort 
ſtatement of the natural and manufactured pr duc- 
tions which the Flamands exported to different 
countries of the imports they received from Bri- 
tain, Holland, and France ;—of the regulations un- 
der which commerce was conducted : and ſubjoin 
commercial inferences reſpecting the import- 
ance of this trade to Great Britain. 


The principal natural productions were, as 
follow; F— | 


Corn, of which this.country, upon an average, 
produced annually more than was equa] to the con- 
ſumption of its inhabitants for two years ; the 
ſurplus formed its moſt valuable export; a large 
quantity was taken off by the French on their nor- 
thern frontier, and paid for in French coin (which 
had a general circulation in the Netherlands) 


*The facts, upon which the reaſonings on this article 
proceed, were ſurniſhed from a commercial ſurvey of the 
Netherlands, by a gentleman not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his 
commercial, than his financial information, 


S | | and 
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2nd with manufactured ſilks and wines. Beſides 


the corn ſent to France by the frontier, con- 


ſiderable quantities were ſhipped from Oſtend to 


the ſouthern parts of that kingdom, and to 
other ſouthern parts of Europe; proportions alſo 
of it were ex ported occaſionally from Oftend to 
Hamburgh and to the Baltic; but the greateſt 
quantity was ſent to Holland by the Scheldt and 
the Macſe, both to ſupply the Dutch, and for 
exportation, | | 


Flax—was the next article: and in quality 


ſuperior to any raiſed in Europe. This article 
may be cultivated in Flanders with ſucceſs to 


almoſt any extent.* 


Rape- ſeed — was cultivated in conſiderable 


quantities; the oil expreſſed from it was chiefly 


ſent to Holland, and formed a very material 
article of merchandize with that country. 


Tobacco—was cultivated in the country be- 


tween Bruſſels, Louvain, and Tirlemont. In 
quality it is inferior to the Maryland tobacco, and 
was conſumed chiefly by the inhabitants in 
ſmoaking. | 


The flax uſed in the manufacture of laces and fine 
thread, for exportation, is pulled when green, and prepaied 
by a particular proceſs, for that purpoſe, 


Hops, 


are 


Coals,—The b-{t mines are in the neigh- 


b. ;urhood of Namur, 


"mM e wanufactured production 


ares 


Linens. Though this article was chiefly made 
in the country about een branches of the ma- 
nufacture were to be found over all the provinces. 


( 


1 
Hops. — The country between Bruſſels and 
Louvain produced the fineſt hops in Europe; and 
in ſuch abundance, that it ſupplied all the brew- 
eries in the Netherlands.— | 


) 


— 


It was in part exported to Portugal, but chiefly to 


Spain; and, from the latter, was ſhipped, both in 


a white and printed ſtate, for South America, 


Laces Lawn under the names of Bruſſels and 


Mechlin, were not made by any collected body of 


people, but wovein private houſes by women, chil- 
The quantity ſmuggled into 


dren, and old men. 


Britain was more conſiderable ſome years ago, 
than at this time. The beſt judges are of opinion, 
that the manufacture of fine laces in Britain can 


never be carried on with ſucceſs. 


Leather -was manufactured 


in conſiderable 


quantities, both in Flanders and in Brabant; 


though inferior in quality to Engliſh leather, it was 
S 2 


cheaper, 
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cheaper, and in general uſe with the inhabitants. 
It was ex ported in conſiderable quantities to va- 
rious parts of Germany. 


Hats —of the finer kind, were equally good 
with the Engliſh, The Englith coarſe or felt hats 


were ſuperior to the Flemiſh, but the high duty 


upon them prevented their finding a market.x* 


Superfine woollen cloths—were manufactured 
in the Duchics of, Limbourg and Juliers, and in 
different parts of Brabant, at from five to twelve 
per cent. lower than Engliſh cloths of the ſame 
quality. The coarſe cloths however for men, ſuch 
as bear ſkin duffles, and even coarſe ſtockings, 
were chiefly brought from England. 


Beer—was manufactured in large quantities at 
Louvain, and was of two kinds, bierre blanche and 
bierre brunez, the former of a very inferior quality, 
the latter, even the beſt fort of it, called bzerre 
Peterman, was not ſo good as our ordinary ale. It 


* The cheapneſs of hats in Flanders, was owing to the 


following circumſtances:— To the great quantities of cheap 
materials for the manufacture of hats found in the north of 


Germany ;—To the texture of the hat, being leſs hard than 


the Engliſh, and therefore taking in the dye or colour better; 
and to the greater quantity of madder uſed in all black dye 

ſtuffs, in Flanders and Holland, than in Great Britain. 
Was 
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was chiefly conſumed in the country, and was but 
a very inconſiderable article of export. 


Black Siks—of which the principal manufac- 
ture was at Antwerp, were {ſuperior in quality and 


colour to any in Europe. 


Cutting of Diamonds.—A great body of people 
were employed at Antwerp, in this ſingle branch, 
In 1792, a conſiderable proportion of the dia- 
monds in Europe were ſent to this place to be- cut. 


Salt. A confiderable manufacture of this 
article was carried on at Antwerp, but the Dutch 
extorted a duty on the veſſels bringing the ſea 
water. | 


Printed Cottons.—A very ſmall quantity of 
the white cloth for printing was made in Flanders; 
the chief ſupply was from the ſales of the Engl'ſh 
Fat-India Company, and from the coarſe white 
cloths of Manchefter, Glaſgow and Dundee. The 
imporiation from Holland has been very trifling, 
ſince the decline of the Dutch Eaſt-India Com- 
pay.. 5 


+ The inſeriority of the printing, both in taſte and work- 
manſhip, to the Engliſh, is ſo great, that if the reſtrictions 
had been, taken off, even with a conſiderable duty to the 
Emperor, the trade might have been eſtabliſhcd, 


Pottery 
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Pottery — was of a very inferior kind, and in 
little eſtimation; but to protect this article, a duty 
of ſour pence per pound weight, was laid upon 
pottery imported. Hence the uſe of china and 
plate was greater in Flanders than in any country 
in Europe. * | 


Iron manufactures of Liege — The principal 
articles were cannon, guns, piſtols, cutlaſſes and 
nails. The grea-eſt part of the fire arms were 
exported to the coaſt of Africa, and to give them 
value had the Engliſh mark upon them. From 


the uſe however of machinery, in facilitating la- 


bour in England, and from the expertneſs of the 
work peopie, at Birmingham and Sheffield, we 
have underſold the Licgeois in every one of theſe 
articles, except nails, of which very conſiderable 
quantities were ſent to Holland, to Brabant, and 
to Flanders, by the way of Louvain. On com- 


paring the prime coft of the penknives, buckles, 


ſciſfars, &c, made at Liege, with that of the ſame 
articles made in England, there was from thirty 


to forty per cent. in our favor. 


What enabled the Liegeois to carry on this ma- 
nufacture, was their coal mines, the veins of which 
were found near the ſurface, and therefore worked 


If a moderate duty had been taken on Engliſh pottery, 


the Emperor would have drawn a conſiderable revenue. 
| at 
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at a leſs expence than in England; but in quality 
the coals of Liege were from fifteen to twenty per 
cent. leſs valuable than the medium quality of 
Newcaſtle coals, The land carriage from Liege 
to the heads of the navigable canals is from thirty 
to forty miles, ſo that the price of a ton of coals 
at Antwerp was about tkirty ſhillings. 


Having taken a curſory view of the pro- 
duce of the Netherlands which conſtituted the 
articles of its trade, we have next to advert to 
the imports which that country received from 
Britain, Holland and France. 


The foreign trade of the Low Countries was 
chiefly confined to the port of Oſtend, for what 
was received at Antwerp came wholly through 
the Dutch Provinces, The harbour of Nieuport 
is too ſhallow to admit large veſſels fir for a 
Foreign trade, and has chiefly been refurted to 
by veſſels employed in fiſhing upon the coaſt. 
A conſiderable quantity of goods from France was 
received through the frontier, particularly wines 
and fiiks, in exchange for corn, butter, Rheniſh 
wine, ſpir.ts, &c.“ 


* A conſiderable quantity of foreign wines and ſpirits 


The 


was imported at Oſtend. 
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The Britiſh exports to Oſtend progreſſively en- 
creaſed from 1740 to 1765, and at that period con- 
ſiſted chiefly of the Britiſh colony tobacco, rice 
and raw ſugar, 


The value of the Britiſh manufactures ſent 
to Oſtend, and in fſinaller veſſels to Nieuport, 
in 1792, amounted to ſomewhat more than 
£.400,000, and the value of the foreion mer— 
chandize to upwards of J. 650, ooo; of which 
about . 400, O was in Eaſt-India muſlins, ca!- 
licoes, pepper, China and Bengal ſilks; and about 
J. 200, ooo in the products of America and the 


Welt- Indies. 


On an average, of the three years preced.ng 
the war, 302 Britiſh veſſe's, carrying 33,422 tons, 
(including their repeated voyages in the ſame 
year) cleared out from the ports of this kingdom 
for the Auſtrian Netherlands, and 288 Britiſh 
veſſels, carrying 27,646 tons, arrived from thence 
in Britain. The value of the freights cannot be 
eaſily aſcertained. It muſt however be an ob- 
ject of conſiderable mercantile profit, as well as of 
political importance, by giving employment to ſo 

creat a body of Britiſh ſeamen, 


The imported goods at Oſtend were ſent 
; by 


in Flanders, 
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by the canal to Bruges, and thence to Ghent,“ 
at as little expence as they could be by way of Ant- 
werp, a circumſtance which proves, that the open- 


ing of the Scheldt would not be of ſuch com- 


mercial importance to Flanders, as has been gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, whatever might be its political con- 


ſequences, 


The general regulations under which the 
commerce in the Netherlands was conducted, were, 


as follow ;— 


Oſtend, as has been already noticed, was the 
principal if not the only port; the goods were 


landed and depoſited in the warehouſes of the 


merchants, without being inſpected by the re- 
venue officers, and in this view of the ſubject, 
Oſtend was a free port. Before, however, the 


goods were allowed to paſs the barrier gate to be 


ſent to markets in the country the merchant or 
his agent was obliged to give a manifeſt to the 


Imperial officers, declaratory of the contents of 
each package, and of the place to which the 


goods were to be ſent. The packages were then 
plombed, ſo that the contents could not be 


* Ghent may be conſidered as the centre of the markets 


T touched, 
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touched, till the goods reached their place of def. 
tination, where they were examined by the reve- 
nue officer who collected the duties. In ſome 
caſes the duty was rated, in others there was a 
rated duty and a duty ad valerim, in the ſame 
way as on cur Faſt-India callicoes; on ſome 


articles, the duty ad valorem only was paid. If 


the declared value appeared to the officer to be 
too low rated, he might take the goods on his 
own account, upon making prompt payment to 
the merchant of 15 per cent. above the declared 
value, and the King's duty. Beſides theſe public 
duties, local impoſts were levied, applicable to 
the revenues of towns or diſtricts. 


Goods intended for Germany or other coun- 
tries, and p/ombed upon the entrance, paid at the 
laſt frontier, about one per cent. for the tranſit. 
It was difficult to aſcertain the average amount, 
per cent.; becauſe ſuch duties were in ſome in- 


ſtances collected, at a certain rate on the ell, hun- 


dred weight, &c. and in others, on the value. 


At a medium the imports from Britain were 


not ſubje& by law to a higher duty than ten per 
cent. | 5 


It appears from theſe facts, that the trade to 
the Aultrian Netherlands took off annually, up- 
wards 


le: 


an 
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wards of J. 1, ooo, ooo of our merchandize, em- 
ployed upwards of 25,000 tons of our ſhipping, 
and mutt be regarded as an object of great national 
advantage. 


The commercial and naval inferences which 
this evidence aflurds, ſeem to be the follow- 
ing: — | 


— That as the Auſtrian Netherlands de- 
pended on other cou" tries, for a ſupply of many 
of the conveniences and luxuries of life, ſuch 
as Britiſh manufactures, and Welt and E. ſt— 
India produce, a valuable outlet for our trade 
would be loſt, by the Low Countries becoming a 
ſeat of commerce, dependent on France; — 


— That France by the poſſeſſion of the Ne- 
therlande, by opening the navigation of the Scheldt, 
and by rendering Antwerp a depot for merchandize, 
would 1increale its comercial reſources, controul 
the Dutch trade in the eaſtern branch of that 
river, which communicates with Zealand and 
Holland, engroſs that portion of traffic which 
has hitherto been carried on, partly by the 
Dutch, and parrly by the Flamands, through 
Weſtphalia into Germany, and acquire the com- 
T 2 mand 
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mand of the mouth of the Maeſe, the principal 


outlet of the Rhine, by which the manufactures 


of Britain paſs, not only into the Seven Provinces, 


but into Germany, and by which the produce of 


Germany has been brought to thele Provinces and 
to Britain ;— 


— That France by rendering Antwerp a naval 
port, could controul not only the Dutch trade on 
the Maeſe and the Rhine, but that of Zealand 
and Holland; and, from the mouth of the Scheldt“ 
being nearly oppoſite to that of the Thames, in 
the event of any future war, by ſquadrons and 
cruizers, it could diſtreſs both our foreign and coaſt- 
ing trade in the Narrow Seas, 1n the ſame manner 

as 


* What Mirabeau, who overturned the French mo-. 


narchy, ſaid, on the diſpute between the Emperor and the 
Dutch, reſpecting the Scheldt, incontrovertibly illuſtrates 
not only the importance of the Netherlands to the defence 
of Holland, but the ſchemes of aggrandizement which the 
preſent rulers of France have in view, in retaining the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them; ** Ir 1s not, as has often been alledged, mere 
% commercial jealouſies, or the rivalry of merchants, that 
* 1s in diſpure between the Emperor and the Dutch; the 
6 real ſafety, the phyfical exiſtence, as well as the liberty 
$ and independence of the United Provinces are at ſtake.” 
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as it has done our Italian and Turkey traders from 
its own hoſtile coaſts, and from thoſe of Spain in the 
Mediterranean. 


II. Trade of the Dutch Netherlands. 


In taking a review of the conſtituents of the 
trade of the Dutch Netherlands with Britain, we 
muſt recur to the hiſtorical events which gave 
riſe to the Dutch navigation and affected its 
progreſs; to the circumſtances, in the fituation 
of the United Provinces, which have created and 
which mult, in ſome degree, continue with them a 
depot trade in Europe; to the recent ſtate of the 
trade between Britain and Holland ; and then draw 
from this evidence, the reſults which would follow, 
if the Provinces again become independent, or if 
they be annexed as a dependency on France. 


From the union ef Utrecht 1579, to the 
treaty of Munſter 1648, which acknowledged the 
independence of the States, the Dutch chiefly di- 
rected their attention to the eſtabliſhment of their 


See Doubts concerning the Free Navigation of the Scheldr, 
&c. by the Count de Mirabeau. 


+ See Whitworth's Tables, | 
foreign 
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foreign trade and ſettlements in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Ingics. In 1595, Houcman eſtabliſhed their con— 
nexlon with Bantam, in the Ifland of Java; and 
in 1598, their Paſt India Company was formed, 
which, in a ſhort time, eſtabliſhed fertlements 
at Banda, and in the Moluccas. Soon after— 
wards they fixed eſtabliſhments at Sumatra, 
Ceylon, &c. and by 1640, got poſſeſſion of 
the principal Portugucſe ſettlements in the 
Faſt Indies; at the fame period, their Weſt 
India Company attempted eſtabliſhments upon 
the Coaſt of Brazil, in which, though they 


failed, th! Company when revived got poſſeſſion 


of the Iſlands of Tobago and Curagoa, They 
afterwards eſtabliſhed themſelves at New Nether- 
lands or New York, at Surinam, Berbice, Fſſe- 


quibo, and Demerary; and in Europe, they ex- 


tended their navigation to Germany, the Baltic, 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, England, France, Spain, 
and the Levant.* 


Such articles of European manufactured pro- 
duce, as they either | conſumed themſcives or 
_ Exported, they brought, during the early periods 
of the Republic, from the European countries, 


* La Richeſſe de la Hollande, Tom. I. pafim. 
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with which they had already formed connexions, 
or treaties of commerce. 


The commercial as well as political con- 
nexion between Holland and England was kept 
open, from the epoch of the union at Utrecht 1579, 
to the peace of Munſter 1648; and as the 
Dutch had little intercourſe with Flanders, the 
Engliſh woollens, &c.. ſupplied equally their 
conſumpt and their export trade; At laſt however 
they eſtabliſhed the woollen manufactures at 
Leyden, which ſupplicd them with broad and nar- 
row cloths, camblcis, ſerges, druggets, 8c. and 
a linen manufactory at Harlaem, of which allo there 
were branches at Groningen, Fricfland, and Over- 
yſſel.—At Delft, they ellabliſhed a manufac- 
ture of earthen ware, in 1mitation of china; 
and this article ſuppiicd not only the home mar- 
ket but that of moſt of the countries in Europe, 
till the riſe of the Engliſh pottery, which 
completely took the market from Delft. At Am- 


ſterdam there was a manufacture cf tapeſtry, now in 


diſuſe, and manufactures of ivgar, falr, yellow wax, 
&c, which are {till carried on —At Schiedam 
and its neighbourhood, the diſtillery of corn 
ſpirits has been long eſtabliſhed, and its gin ſerved 
equally as an article of conſumpt in the country, 

and 
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and of export to all the different countries to 
which the Dutch trade extended. 


The Dutch fiſheries, particularly their her- 
ring fiſhery, were principally carried on in North 
Holland. 


The ſituation of Holland, relatively to Ger- 
many, formed it for the depot trade, both by a 
branch of the Rnine communicating with the 
Zuyder Zee, and by the exports of that country 
coming down the Rhine and the Maeſe at a 
moderate expence.—Dordrecht was long the prin- 
cipal depot of Rheniſh wine, and (as well as Am- 
ſterdam, Rotterdam, &c.) of timber, floated down 
theſe rivers for ſhip building. | 


From France the Dutch brought velvets, ſilks 
of all kinds, and gold and filver ſtuffs, In 1664, 
they obtained a tariff, which ſet afide the duty of 50 
ſous, per ton, impoſed upon goods brought from 
Holland into France, but the war which broke out 
in 1672, put a ſtop to this commerce, 'til! 1678. 
Though the trade was reſtored in ſome degree, (the 
war in 1690, having again interrupted it,) the Dutch 
began to eſtabliſh manufactures for themſelves, in 


velvets, ſattins and other ſilks, gold and ſilver 


brocades; and, in Brabant, of lace, paper, &c. in 
which they were aſſiſted by numbers of French 
refugees 


1e 
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refugees; but from this period to 1713, the tariff 


With France was not renewed. 


From theſe facts it appears ;—That the 
Dutch owed the reſources, which raiſed and ſup- 
ported them, as an independent people, to their 
navigation to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and to 
the ſettlements for trade, which they eſtabliſhed 
in both ; becauſe theſe ſettlements, at the ſame 


time that they formed their marine, furniſhed 


them with foreign merchandize, to be exchanged 


for European produce; — 


— That the ſterility of natural productions 
in the United Provinces, prevented the Dutch 
from manufacturing articles properly their own ;— 


— That their efforts to create manufactures, 
from materials brought from other countries, could 
not keep pace with the manufactures of thoſe na- 


tions, who were poſſeſſed of crude materials, ſuch 


were the woollens, the hardware, and the pottery of 
England * — 


* A proportion of the clay uſed in the manufacture of 
Delft was imported from England. | | 


U — That 


1 
— "That when the political fituation of Nergh- 
bouring countries, particularly of England, in the 
long peace, from the treaty of Utrecht to the war 
of 1739, enabled it, from the raw materials which 
the country afforded, to inſtitute manufactures, 
ſuch as hardware, pottery, and linen, which laſt 
was alſo brought from Ireland, Scotland, and 
the Avſtrian Netherlands, the Dutch manufac— 
tures of the ſame deſcriptions gradually de. 
elined. 


The circumſtances in the ſituation of the 
United Provinces which have created, and which 
muſt, in ſome degree, continue with them the 
depot trade of Europe, were as follow; 


When the connexion between the Auſtrian 


and Dutch Netherlands was broken off by the civil 
wars out of which the republic aroſe, the inhabitants 
were not only under the neceſſity of ſupplying their 
own wants, by navigation, but the wants of other 
countries, then ſtrangers to manufactures ; hence 


the ſudden extention of the Dutch navigation to all 


parts of the world ; hence the treaties of commerce 
which have been enumerated ; and hence the im- 
menſe extent of the foreign trade of Holland, 

"Foal | which 
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which may, in a great meaſure, be called unnatural, 
becauſe it reſted chiefly, not on their own wants, 
but on thoſe of others. 


The central ſituation of Holland, in Europe, 
afforded it the means of ſupplying, in a ſhort 
time, the demand of thoſe nations, ſituated at a 
great diſtance from the countries, the productions 
of which they ſtood in need of; Holland therefore 
offered a ready market for the ſale of the ſuper- 
fluous commodities of thoſe nations, became an 
emporium for the depot trade, and muſt, in ſome 
degree retain this advantage. 


To theſe circumſtances, may be added, the 
following political encouragements ;— 


Epe ports of Holland offered a freedom of 
navigation to the ſhips of all nations, without im- 
poſing any additional duties beyond thoſe paid by 
the Dutch themſelves; though theſe were confi- 
derable SF 


* From the Memoire congernant les impoſitions et droits en 
Europe, a work publiſhed in 1768, under the orders of the 
French King, and admitted to be of very high authority, it 
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Foreigners obtained an eaſy admiſſion to 
the right of burghers in all the towns, which cir- 
cumſtance had the effect to draw inhabitants to the 
provinces from different countries; who, from the 
connexions they had left, extended mercantile 
intercourſe, by making the merchants in every part 
of Europe acquainted with the certainty of a mar- 
ket and the ſecurity of payment in Holland; — 


—As the inhabitants of the Provinces had not 
domeſtic objects, for their induſtry, they were 
under the neceſſity of employing themſelves in 
foreign commerce, partly on their own account 
and partly on commiſſion. By theſe means, Hol- 


land became a depoſit of the productions of other 


nations, and was able to advance large ſums, at a 
low intereſt, for which they had the value ſecu— 
red in their own warehouſes. Thus, though the 
charge on ſending the goods to Holland was 
againſt the trade, the credit given and the mar- 


ket found rendered that country an emporium z;— 


— The ſtate of the Dutch funds enabled them 


appears, that the impoſts in Holland were divided into thoſe of 
appraiſing or valuation, cuſtoms, exciſe according to weight, 
the capitation (or heeregeld) and à ſpecies of land-tax. The 
whole of theſe duties were regulated by a tariff, Vol. i. p. 202. 
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to make loans to the European Powers, engaged 
in a ſucceſſion of wars; as the intereſt of theſe 
loans was to be paid annually, the merchants, in 
the countries which obtained the loans, remitted 
to Holland the payments, by inveſtments of 
goods. | 


Holland thus became one centre of the ex- 
changes of all Europe, and to its merchants were 
entruſted the general operations of finance, a cir- 
cumſtance which rendered it eaſy for individuals 
to have commercial dealings with that country. 


About the year 1740, however, a material 
change tovk place in the Dutch carrying-trade. 
The other maritime nations of Europe began to 
obſerves, that they might be the carriers to Holland 
of their own produce, and leave it there to be fold 
on commiſſion. The Dutch merchants, under 
this innovation, gave two-thirds of the value in 
advance, with which the ſhip-maſter, under inſtruc- 
tions from his owners, cither purchaſed the goods 
required for his home market, or returned with the 
profits of the treight. From this time the Dutch 
carrying-trade began to decline. 


As there were other centres of exchange on 
the 


( 


the continent of Europe, viz. Hamburgh, Cadiz, 


and Jeghorn, the foreign merchants, who ſent ſhips 
and cargoes to Holland, inſtead of receiving the 


goods of other countries from thence, began to car- 


ry Dutch bills, for two-thirds of their cargoes, 
to thoſe ports; and, on the credit of ſuch bills, 
either purchaſed cargoes for their own countries, 
or proceeded to the ports which afforded the com- 
modities. | 


The Dutch credit being eſtabliſhed, theſe 
bills ſerved them as money, for which they received 
goods or other bills, either on the next port which 
the ſhip was directed to reſort to, or they returned 
home for a new cargo of their own produce, 


From theſe circumſtances, it was the opinion 
of the beſt informed merchants, that in a ſhort 
time, the Dutch mult have loſt (independently of 
the late calamities) a large proportion of their 
carrying and depot trade, though from the extent 
of their funds they muſt always retain a valuable 
portion of both, as well as from their ſituation, 
which connects them with the great rivers that run 


down from Germany, and diſembogue themſelves 


in the Narrow Seas. 


From 
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From theſe facts it would appear That 


the ſituation of the Dutch Netherlands, relatively 
to Auſtrian Flanders and to Germany, in every 
poſſible ſtate of Europe, muſt give to the Sove- 
reigns of them the command of the commerce of 
the Maeſe and the Rhine, and, of courſe, an ex- 
cluſive commerce in the produce of the north of 
Germany, which cannot otherwiſe be fent to the 
north of Europe, except by the navigation from 
the Elbe, expoſed to the marine of France, if left 
in poſſeſſion of the ports of the Dutch Nether- 
tanads ;— 


hat from the fame circumſtance, the Dutch 
muſt have an excluſive import of all foreign goods 
required by Germany, which paſs up thoſe rivers 
to the markets in the northern circles of the 
empirez— 


That if the commerce of Holland ſhall ceaſe 
to poſſeſs the advantages, which it held from its 
depot trade, or from its being a centre of ex- 
change, the Dutch proportion of theſe advantages 
can be but partially acquired by Britain. 


The following extracts of the tonnage in ward 
and out ward, and of the imports and exports be- 
N | tween 
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tween Great Britain and Holland, from the year 


1789 to 1794 inclufive, taken from the public ac- 
counts, will ſhew the value of the Dutch trade to 


Great Britain. 


1 5 ] 
ExporTs from HoLL AND to BRITAIN. 
Year Veſſels|Tonnage*| Men | Value of Imports. 7 
1789 900 113,726 — L. 418,846 7 10 ' 
1790 975 122,924 | 6,688 714,707 15 10 4 
17901 397] 120,552| 6,543 853,984 3 2 
1792] 1, 02] 130,281| 7,139 $oi,cic 1 
1793] 1,004| 132,609 * 806,300 13 1 
4 1794 1,121] 13, 635 8,002 15013,351 10 I J 
ExyoRTs from BRITAIN to HoLLAND. p 
Britiſh manufac-[Foreign Merchan- 1 
VearVeſſels Tonnage Men oy value exp |dize, value exported 5 
- | „ f | 
1789] 1,156| 141,843 | — 800, 508 16 11] 835,467 7 10 ( 
17900 9980 133,553 640 5727,46 11 3] 695,698 17 6 | | 
179'' 957] 135,377 [7002[604,862 4 8| 673,149 9 4 | f 
1792| 1, 152 130, 6947099785, 207 2 11] 1,516,449 8 2 N 
1793] 1,coo| 135,735 237476,582 9 2| 1,027,938 19 
1794 858] 113,006 [63061464,575 12 10] 1,141,736 8 10 u 
5 Tl i r. 
From the preceding ſtatement, it appears; — 
| * It is to be underſtood, that the tonnage and number tl 
| of veſſels in this ſtatement is given, as comprehending their N 


repeated voyages, in the ſame year, 


— That 


3 0 4 
— That the average number of Britiſh veſſels 
ſent to Holland, during the laſt fix years, has been 
1,023, the tonnage of which, including their re- 
peated voyages, was 133,201, and the value 
upon the ſame average of Britiſh manufactures, 
about £.64.3,245, and of Britiſh foreign mer- 


chandize, about . 983, 406 n 
L˙1,626,651.— 


— That the average number of veſſels from 
Holland to Britain during the laſt ſix years, has 
been 984, the tonnage of which, upon the like 
average, was 126.288, and the value, upon the 
ſame average, about £.768,122.— | 


That the number of men employed in the 
ſervice, upon the average of the laſt five years, was, 
from Britain to Holland, about 7,coo, and from 
Holland to Britain alſo about 7, ooo; a nurſery, 
which is the more valuable, becauſe the ſailors 
return often into port. 


It appears from the commercial ſituation of 
the United Provinces, relatively to the Auſtrian 
Netherlands ; — 


— That the Dutch have had the command 


of the imports from Germany by the Rhine, 
| X to 
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to the Maeſe, and the Zuyder Zee, and therefore 


| the ſupply of the markets in the north of Germany 


with ſuch Britiſh produce, or ſuch articles of Britiſh 
foreign merchandize, as the German markets took 
off, and as the Du«ch themſelves could not furniſh ; 
and that to this ſupply may be added a confider- 
able ſhare of the Britiſh produce, which the Dutch 
fent to Oſtend, and through the Scheldt to Ant- 
werp, to ſupply the markets which communicated 
with that city ;— 


—That the Dutch, by the poſſeſſion of thi: 


trade, have been enabled to create and to main- 


tain that navy, which in conjunction with the 
Britiſh navy, has excluded the Southern Powers 
from maritime efforts in the North Seas“. — 


— That though the Dutch, ſince the treaty of 


Munſter, have apparently had the balance of trade 


with Germany and Flanders in their favor, yet that 
from the amount of Britiſh produce ſent through 


* As the Dutch have obtained their naval ſtores from 


Flanders and Germany, they have hitherto, but in an incon- 


ſiderable degree, interfered with the Britiſh trade to the Eaſt 


Seas, or to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Ruflia. 


_ Holland 
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Helland to the German and Flemiſh markets, 
this balance has indirectly been in favor of Great 
Britain, | | 


Having thus adverted to the hiſtorical events 
which gave riſe to the Dutch navigation and com- 
merce, and affected its progreſs; to the circum- 
ſtances in the ſituation of the United Provinces, 
which have created, and which muſt, in ſome de- 
gree, continue with them, a ſhare of the depot 
trade; and having taken a view of the recent ſtate 
of the Dutch trade with Britain; it remains only 
to look at the effects which would follow, from 
the Dutch Netherlands being annexed to France, 


or returning to their former national indepen- 
dency. 


It muſt be obvious, that if France ſhall keep 
poſſeſſion of the Auſtrian Netherlands, the liberty 
and independence of the United Provinces muſt 
terminate.“ So much have the States been con- 
vinced of this truth, that from the eſtabliſnment 
to che late fall of their government, it has been 


* Mirabeau, as quoted in a preceding note. 
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the leading principle of their wiſeſt ſtateſmen,* to 
exert every national, as well as confederated effort 
with Britain and Germany, to maintain Auſtrian 
Flanders, as the barrier equally of their liberty 
and of their reſources.F If then the French re- 
tain Auſtrian Flanders, the following effects upon 
the Dutch commerce and naval power, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily take place. 


* Viz. Barneveldt, De Witt, King William, &c. 


+ It merits obſervation, that the ſyſtem of defence for 


the barrier, laid down by King William, and afterwards 
adopted in the treaty of Utrecht, viz. of placing the prin- 
cipal garriſons of the barrier in the cuſtody of the Dutch 
troops, was invariably followed till the acceſſion of the late 
Emperor Joſeph IT. This Prince, however, by taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the barrier himſelf, and ſoon afterwards by deſtroy- 
ing the fortifications of the towns which formed it, held out 
the temptation to the French monarchy, of exciting factions 
in Holland to overturn the Dutch government, as it has 
done that of Britiſh America; as by rendering Holland a 
dependency on France, they could eaſily over-run the narrow 
but open country of the Auftrian Netherlands, and thus 


equally ſubdue their friends and their foes. The politics 


of Joſeph thus prepared the whole of the Netherlands for 
the calamities, which the French Republic, continuing 
the ſchemes of the monarchy they have ſubverted, have 
brought upon the Low Countries. 


ch 


an 
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1. The Dutch, from the ſituation of their pow- 


erful and unreſtrained neighbour, muſt, in the 
event of any future war with Great Britain, a& ir 


obedience to France, becauſe a French navy in the 
Scheldt, more powerful than the crippled navy of 


Holland, wou'd be ready to cruſh it, or rather 
to put it in requiſition, to deſtroy the coaſt- 
ing and Eaſt Sea trade of Briain, as well as to 
make an attack upon the north coaſt of England, 
and upon the coaſts of Scotland and Ireland. 


2. That balance of trade in Europe muſt be 
diſplaced, which has had its centre in Britain, from 


which one great line has run through Holland to 


Germany connected with Flanders; and another 


to the ſtates bordering on the Baltic; and if 


this centre could be transferred to France, with 
the Auſtrian Netherlands annexed to it, it muſt, of 


neceſſity, command the trade of the Du-ch Nether- 


lands and the north of Germany, and depreſs the 
hitherto undiſturbed commerce between Britain 
and the Northern Powers, 


* The commerce of Zealand with England conſiſted 
chiefly in corn, and the returns made were f ſpirits 
and Eaſt- India ſpiceries. 


III. Having 
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III. Having thus ſeparately confidered the 


conſtituents of the commerce of the Netherlands, ſee 
Auſtrian and Dutch, it remains in the laſt place, Ve! 
to examine the commercial effects which pro- Ca 
bably would reſult from the former balance cf £0: 
trade being deſtroyed, and to offer conjectures | lib 
reſpectipg the probable commercial conſequences Ov 
which would reſult from a general peace taking the 
place, in the prefent ſituation of affairs in Eu- to 
rope. | . 
| The commercial effects, upon the firſt ſuppo- Sr: 
| fition, viz. that of the former balance of trade be- Wo 
ing deſtroyed, by the annexation of the Nether. up 
lands, Auſtrian and Dutch, to France, under th P 
different poſſible forms of government which that rec 
country may aſſume, would probably be the fol- Du 
lowing ;— 5 
1. The preceding evidence has ſhewn, that =. 
the ſituation of Holland, with reſpect to Germany | itr 
and the North, and the political privileges given tio 


by the Dutch government to the merchants of 
every country, rendered it a centre of exchange 
for the produce of the northern European nations, 


ſeex- : 


1 
ſeeking the productions of the ſouthern, and vice 
verſa. * It is obvious that none of theſe advantages 
can remain to the Dutch, if they ultimately be- 
come a department of France, and it is not poſ- 
ſible, under any circumſtances in which the 
overgrown territories of France can be placed, 


that this centre of exchange could be removed 
to it 3 — 


— Becauſe, if the monarchy be reſtored, its ag- 
grandizement, by ſuch an acceſſion of territory, 
would place commercial nations in a dependence 
upon it, inconſiſtent with that confidence in the 
probity and regularity of its dealings, which is 
required, or which has been practiced by the 
Dutch 


—Becauſe, if a new dynaſty be begun in 
France, the preceding argument would be ftilt 
{tronger, than upon the ſuppoſition of the reſtora- 
tion of the ancient race ;— | 


— Becauſe, if the preſent Oligarchy, (the Di- 


* Holland, as a dependency on France, could no longer 
be one of the centres of exchange in Europe. 


rectory) 
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rectory) ſhall be confirmed, from its very ſpirit 


it would preclude France from becoming a centre 
of exchange. The divided power of its five ſove- 


reigns muſt produce one of two effects; either dif- 
ferent views of aggrandizement by new con- 


queſts; or the influence of one of them, reduc- 


ing the others to become the tools of his power. 
With either of theſe extremes the commercial 


confidence of foreign nations is irreconcilable, 


—Admitting it however to be poſſible, that 
theſe five ſovereigns ſhall have but one principle, 
viz. that of promoting the arts of peace, and of 
weighing the intereſts of their country and of other 
nations in the balance of juſtice ; ſtill, by the new 
conſtitution, their reign is temporary, and it is not 
in the ſcale of probability, that their ſucceſſors 
would act up to this perfect character, and yet, 
nothing ſhort of it could render France a centre of 
exchange, by giving to it that confidence which 
would induce foreign nations to entruſt them with 
their property; — 


— Becauſe, if the revolutionary ſyſtem ſnould 
return, it would be as inconſiſtent with the confi- 
dence of the miſerables, who are to groan under 


© 6 


C 


t! 


E 
it, as it would be with the intereſt of nations at 
a diſtance from its yoke. 


2. The credit, mercantile and national, reſult- 
ing from the confidence which has formed and 
continued a centre of exchange in the Dutch Ne- 
therlands, would, under any of the preceding forms 


of government in France, be impaired, if not anni- 
hilated. 


It is unneceſſary to re- apply any of the pre- 
ceding reaſonings to eſtabliſh this effect, farther 
than to obſerve, that even ſuppoſing the former 
monarchy of France to be reſtored, and with it 
that degree of ſecurity given to property, which 
the old laws of France conferred, ſtill credit in this 
country, from the ſpirit of the government, was 
leſs certain, than under thoſe commercial govern- 
ments where credit was a primary political object. 
Judging alſo from the recent calamities of France, 
(and theſe calamities have, in ſome degree, ex- 
tended to the countries we are ſuppoſing annexed 
to it,) its national credit muſt be more fluQuaiing, 
than in any epocha of its commercial hiſtory, 


3. The ingenuity and induſtry which have 


created the arts, manufactures, commerce and 


* naviga- 
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navigation of the Dutch and of Britain, con- 
nected with the certainty of the exchanges and the 
credit of theſe countries, could not, under any of 
the preceding forms of government in France, be 
exerciſed by that people. 


It is obvious, upon a retroſpect, that the 
Dutch Netherlands, as a dependency of France, 
and no longer either a centre of exchange or of 
credit, could neither preſerve the limited portion 
of arts and manufactures which they poſſeſſed, nor, 


| by commerce and navigation, encourage the arts 
and manufactures of other nations. 


It is not leſs obvious, from the deſolation 
which has taken place in France, that no form of 


government which it may aſſume, could ſpeedily 


reſtore its arts and manufactures; and no en- 
couragements which it could hold out to the 


commerce and navigation of the Dutch, could 


enable that people ſpeedily to revive their traffic 
with Auſtrian Flanders, equally humbled with them- 
ſelves; or with Germany, become diftruſtful of a 
neighbour, no longer in a ſituation to fulfil com- 
mercial engagements : Hence thoſe. amounts of 
Britiſh produce, and of Britiſh foreign merchandiſe, 
which. formerly, under the experience of the Dutch 

credit 
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credit, ſupplied their demands, could not be er- 
truſted to merchants no longer at liberty to fulfil 
their engagements, but on the contrary, liable to 
break them, under the commands of a predomi- 
nant maſter, and it is not probable, under any 
ſubordination in France, that it .can ſoon either 
revive its own arts and manufactures, encourage 
thoſe of its new dependents, or render their com- 
merce and navigation ſubſervient to the markets 
which they formerly frequented. 


Suppofing, however, order to ariſe from the 
political chaos under which France and its depen- 
dencies are buried, it muſt be a long time indeed, 
before the arts of peace can be revived, or the 
funds which noutiſh them be brought into acti— 
vity.; and it is more than probable, before theſe 
ends can be produced, that the reſtleſs and plun- 
dering temper of the Revolutionifts may lead 
them to new ſchemes of aggrandizement, which 
again may deſolate civilized Europe. : 


Having confidered the commercial effects, 
which- would neceſſarily reſult from the former 
balance of trade being deſtroyed, we have next 
to conjecture reſpecting the conſequences of its 
being reſtored. | 
TY 2 4. The 
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1. The nations which have been deſolated 
by the war, will, in proportion to the evils 
which they have experienced, and to the greater 
or leſſer advantages of their natural and com- 
' mercial ſituation, recover their level in the ex- 
changes, credir, commerce, and navigation of 


Europe, 


— Holland has been drained of large 
ſums of money, by contributions as well as by 
the following indire& pillage. The inhabitants 
have been compelled to receive aſſignats for 
the neceſſaries which the ſoldiers bought, and the 
States compelled to give money to the inhabitants 
for theſe aſſignats; though in paying their contri- 
butions, they either muſt remit the aſſignats at 
the value they bear at Paris, (that is 5, 6, 7, or 


even Sooo livres for a Louis d'or, which was only 


valued at twenty-four livres under the old go— 
vernment) or pay in ſpecie, and keep the uſeleſs 
aſſignats tili the creation of French credit. 


The Dutch, however, have hitherto ſuffered 
leſs than the other conquered countries; if there- 


fore, at the general peace, they ſhall become 


emancipated, from their character and from 
N their 


(-- 36g] 


their ſituation they will lowly, but certainly, 
recover a place in the commercial world. 
Induſtry and parſimony in this people are na- 
tural and habitual, and muſt enable them ſooner 
than any European nation, to collect the funds 
upon which to re-commence, what they chiefly 
depended upon, their navigation; and by it, to 
ſopply not only their own wants, but to become 
again the pedlars and carriers, to ſupply the « n- 
creaſed wants of the other nations of Europe.* 
Their ſituation relatively to Flanders, Ger- 
many and Britain, will again excluſively give 
them opportunities of bringing the produce of 
the two former countries, to be exchanged for 
that of the latter. If thus they again become a 
centre of exchanges, their credit will revive in 
proportion to the extent of them, though both 
will obviouſly depend upon the reſtoration of the 


* During the preſent war the Americans have got poſ- 
ſeſſion of a part of the carrying trade, but the diſtance 
of America from Europe muſt reſtore ſome ſhare of it to 
the Dutch; and the various natural produce of America 
muſt (putting the probability of revolutions in that country 
aut of view) lead them to higher mercantile concerns than 
the moderate profits from freight, with which the Dutch, 
for ages, have been contented. 


Stadt- 
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Stadtholderſhip, or on the kind of government 
which they eſtabliſh. 


The Dutch beſides, have made large loans, 
both to foreign ſovereigns, to proprietors of land 
and to commercial houſes, and have veſted large 


ſums in the funds of every country of Europe: this 


wealth muſt remain to them as a ſtock, at a gene- 
ral peace, and as the intereſts upon ſuch loans will 


be chiefly paid in goods, the Dutch have a means 


of renewing their commerce more certain than 
any other nation poſſeſſes. A portion of theſe loans 
are in the Imperial deminions, and in thoſe of 
Pruſſia, which will have an effect upon the Ger— 
man trade; their loans and ſtock in Sweden and 
Denmark, will, at leaſt, bring them back their mo- 
derate ſhare of the Eaſt Sea trade; while their 


money in the Britiſh funds muſt contribute to the 


re-eſtabliſhment of their trade with this country, 


— Flanders, from the fertility of the ſoil 


and the ſccondary traffic which it carried on, part- 


ly with France, but chiefly with Holland and 
England, will, from its political relation to Ger- 
many, and from its commercial relations to Britain 
and to Holland, gradually regain its former level, 


though this reſtoration will depend upon its barrier 


being 
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being reſtored, and upon the commercial regulations 
which may, more or leſs, facilitate its exchanges. 
Its commercial intercourſe with France, muſt, 
from recent oppreſſions, and from the impair- 
ed arts and manufactures of that country, be 
flowly re-eſtabliſhed, and conſiſt, for a time, ra- 


ther in ſimple barter than in merchandize pro- 
ceeding upon credit. | 


—The frontier of Germany, from Alſace to 


the Auſtrian Netherlands, has experienced ſo great 


a degree of deſolation, that it can, for a long time, 
but feebly contribute, by its natural or manu- 
taftured produce, even its former proportion to 
the Ftemiſh and Dutch markets. All the rich 
provinces on the banks of the Rhine, from 
Mayence to Cologne, and all the rich towns on 
the French fide of the Rhine, and ſeveral on the 
Scrman fide, have, by contributions and by pil- 
lage, loſt their wealth, and with it the funds which 


fed their arts and manufactures; of courſe, their 


liberation from French thraldom muſt leave them 
in an impoveriſhed ſtate, open indeed to ſupplies 
from the interior of Germany, but little able to 
contribute, of themſelves, returns for thoſe ſupplies, 
and leſs able to pay for the ſupply of their wants 
to Holland and Flanders, conveying to them the. 
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manufactured produce, or foreign merchandize of 
Britain. | 


France, from its exhauſted ſtate, from the 
annihilation of its arts, manufactures and com- 


merce, and from its narrowed means of reviving its 


navigation, can only take its place in the com- 


mercial world, in the proportion that its natural 
produce ſhall enable ir, ſince its manufactures and 
funds for trade will be to create, before its ex- 
changes can be aided by credit, or that credit 
regain its former commercial weight with European 
or Ciſtant nations. 


2. The nations which have eſcaped de- 
ſolation from the war, muſt, from their reſources 
and credit, recover their former commercial level, 
and have a balance of trade, in their favor, 
without rivalty in exchanges or in credit by 
France, or the countries deſolated by its 
arms. 


— Great Britain will neceſſarily take the firſt 
place among the nations of this deſcription, ſince 
the expences of the war, however great, have 


neither impaired its commerce, nor its national. 


credit. In fact, the commercial evils, which have 


ſurrounded it, have neither checked irs arts and 


man u- 
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manufactures, nor materially obſtructed its trade. 
As its exchanges muſt be greater, in the degree 
that Holland, Flanders, Germany, and even 
France ſhall require its produce and its foreign 
merchandize; and, as its funds are equal to theſe 
ſupplies, and its credit unrivalled, it not only muſt 
retain the markets of Europe, but almoſt ex- 
cluſively poſſeſs them; while its naval power, even 
ſuppoſing the ti poſſidetis in the Welt and Eaſt- 
Indies to take place, will, for many years, give 
it the balance of trade. 


— — The German ſtates, which have, in like 
manner, had their countries exempted from the 
deſolations of the war, will neceſſarily recover their 
former level, for if Auſtria, which takes the lead 
in them, has incurred a debt to Britain, that 
proportion of the intereſt, ro be paid to Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, will, like the intereſt on the 
Dutch loans, become the means of giving to Bri- 
tain a ſhare of the depot trade, and of courſe ce- 
ment the commercial with the political relation of 
the two countries. | 


—Pruſſia, from poſſeſſing Thorn, and of courſe 
controlling the trade of Dantzig, and from its port 
of Memmel, muſt continue te ſend thoſe bulky 


2 com- 
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commodities to Britain, which have given em- 
ployment to ſo large a ſhare of our tonnage 
and ſeamen. From theſe ports Pruſha will re— 
gain its former level, while that portion of its 


dependencies, which is ſituated in the duchy of 


Cleves and in High Guelderland, will return to 
their former commercial intercourſe with Holland 
and Flanders. 


ala, 1 its eſtabliſhed intercourſe with 


England, will, in a commercial view, neceſſa— 
rily return to its level, and as many of the Eu- 
ropean productions, which it ſent to South 
America, were drawn from the countries, the ma- 


nufactures of which have been ruined by the war, 


it probably will derive its chief _—_— from 
Britain. 


—The ſtates of Italy, which have been 
exhauſted or overawed by the French, during 
the war, will, if Great Britain retain its ſupe- 
riority in the Mediterranean, neceſſarily reſort 
to the market, where their commodities will find a 
ſale, where their wants can be ſupplied, and where 
credit alone can be given. 


—Ruſſia, from its commercial relation to 


Britain, will of courſe meet the Britiſh uni- 


form demand, as well as open profitable markets to 
the 


tl 


11 
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the country, which alone. is able to keep up an 
intercourſe with it. 


— Sweden and Denmark, which have contri- 
buted, by their neutrality, to the fatal devaſtations 
of France, muſt return to their former ſecondary 
commercial tranſactions. 


It remains only to offer conjectures reſpect- 
ing the probable commercial conſequences, ſup- 
poſing, in the preſent ſtate of affairs in Europe, a 
general peace to take place. 


The revolution in France having not only 
changed the political and commercial character of 
that nation, but ſubverted thoſe of the couniries 
deſolated by its arms, and the effects of this event 
having conſiderably unhinged the political and 
commercial relations, both of the nations which 
ſtill oppoſe the progreſs of France; of thoie 
which have receded from the confederacy, and of 
thoſe which, by a ſyſtem of neutrality, have con- 
tributed to the diſtreſs of every power with whom 
they were in political and commercial alliance, we 
muſt, in reaſoning from the balance of power to 
that of trade, advert to what would be commer- 
2 2 3 cially 


(09% I 
cially ſafe or permanent, and begin with the cir. 


cumſtances, under which the . powers 
may be placed. 


It muſt be obvious, that the preſent circum- 
ſtances of France are ſuch, from the fall of its 
arts, its manufactures, its commerce, and its 
navigation, that it can offer but a very preca- 
rious tenure, for any political relations which 
may be formed with it, and a ſtill more precarious 
tenure for any commercial relations which may 
be attempted, between its merchants and thoſe of 
foreign countries, or any ſtipulations in a com- 
mercial treaty founded upon theſe relations, 


We can therefore conjecture only reſpecting 
the commercial relations, which may be attempted 
between France and the Powers now at war with it, 
between it and the Powers who have acknowledged 
the Republic, and between it and the Powers 
whoſe neutrality recognized the French revolution, 


— Britain, under the firſt of theſe deſcriptions, 
upon any ſuppoſit.on, except that of the reſtoration 
of the Monarchy, cannot revert to the ſtipulations 
in the treaty of commerce, 1787. Any treaty 
of commerce, which we can form with the 
French Directory. muſt proceed wholly upon that 
com- 
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commercial intercourſe which may take place, 
between the merchants of the two countries. This 
intercourſe can, at firſt, conſiſt only of ſomething 
like ſimple barter, for commercial ſpeculation can- 
not be ſuppoled ſo extravagant, as to induce the 
merchants and manufacturers of B itain to lend 
their credit, to any extent, to merchants in 
France, becauſe all the od French traders ate 
annihilated, and the probity of the new dealers, 
is a thing to be created, and in its progreſs 
mult be held as liable to new revolutionary cala- 
mitics, | 


—Germany, as a commercial country, in ſo far 
as it has not been deſolated by the French, either 
muſt continue its trade by the Elbe, from Ham- 
burg, &c. or it mult, if the Netherlands revert to 
its old maſters, ſ-nd its goods by the Rhine, 
through Holland, under the circumſtances already 
deſcribed. 


— Ruſſia, having during the war continued its 
commercial connexions with Britain, and having 
even before the war, but ſecondary commercial 
tranſactions with France, will be under ſimilar 
difficolties with Britain, in eſtabliſhing even 
its former intercourſe with the French mer- 

chants, 
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chants, or in | founding upon it, a commercial al- 
liance. 


Ot the commercial Powers who have ackhow- 
ledged the Republic, Spain is the moſt conſidera- 
ble. As aMonarchy, Spain can have little political 


confidence in the faith of its republican neigh- 


bours. Though the Spaniſh government may ſcem 
to conform to the ſtipulations in the treaty, it 
mult dread the conſequences of re-admitting French 
adventurers among its ſubjects; the Spaniſh mer- 
chant however will be under no ſuch preſſure, in de- 
clining exchanges, on credit, with the French 
merchant, more particularly when he conſiders, 


that they can be more ſafely made with Eng- | 


land, enabling him by its credit to furniſh the 
articles required by nn for the ſupply of 
South America, 


The portion of commerce furniſhed by 
Pruſſia, coming chiefly from Dantzig, will be 
under the fame caution, with reſpect to the 


French merchant, by which the neutral Powers 


have been directed. 


The neutral powers of Sweden and Denmark, 
and the States of America, have indeed, dur- 
ing the war, ſupplied the French with their pro- 
duce, 
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duce, but withour giving them that credit, which 
can render tranſactions ſolid cr permanent, 
At firſt the preduce of theſe countries was 
carried to France, to be exchanged for French pro- 
duce and for ſpecie, but fo little faith have theſe 
neutral nations had, ei her in the Republic, or in 
the French merchant, that the money has pf late 
been remitted, before the foreign merchant would 


run the riſk of putting a cargo, at the immoral 


diſcretion of the Committee of Public Safety. 
It is farther remarkable, that while theſe neutral 
nations ſupplizd the French, neither as ſtates nor 
as merchants have they received, in payment, the 
paper currency of the-Republic, whole ſovercignty 


they recogniſed, both by ſending and receiving 


ambaſſadors. 


From theſe commercial circumſtances, under 
which other nations are placed relatively to 
France, it appears; — That trade cannot be con- 


ſidered as placed upon a ſafe baſis, in fo far as re- 


gards France, until the political ſituation of that 
country ſhall be ſuch, as to afford ſecurity to the 


property of its own ſubjects, and its laws ſuch, 


as to compel payments to foreigners, entruſting 


the French merchant with their property. Hence, 


Its 
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its intercourſe with other nations, will not ſo 
much depend on any form which its govern- 
ment may ſuddenly aſſume, as upon the practice 
under that government, which may gain to its 
merchants the confidence of foreigners. It 
does not then appear, either if the preſent 
Directory be the Sovereigns who are to be the 
tranſacting parties in a peace with the Bel- 
ligerent Powers, or the guarantee of the treaties 
made with the powers who have receded from the 
war, or even with the neutral powers, that the 
ſafety, which is the firſt conſtituent of commercial 
intercourſe, can be ſoon or eaſily obtained from 
France. 


From a like reference to the circumſtances, 
under which other nations are placed, relatively 
to France, it is obvious, that trade with that 
country cannot be cenſidered as permanent, till 
the internal government ſhall be of that deſcrip- 
tion, and the exchanges attended with that pro— 
bity, upon which credit (the ſpirit of trade) 
can be eſtabliſned.— Till this event happen, 


no commercial commiſſions of any import- 
ance can either be given or received, and till 
they 
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a permanent baſis, becauſe till then, com- 
merce can neither become one of the reſources 
of France, nor commercial tranſa&tions be 
_ deemed, as exempted from interruption and 
public fraud. 


From the probable commercial circum- 
| ſtances in which France, and other nations in 


Europe may be placed, ſuppoſing peace, in the 


preſent ſtate of affairs, to take place, we may 
offer conjectures, reſpecting the political con- 


nexions between the European Powers, and the 


degree in which they would lead to exchanges, 
that would be more or leſs commercially ſafe or 
permanent. | 


A firſt conjecture ſeems to be, that if France 
ſhall revert to a Monarchy, its political rela- 
tions will naturally be formed with Spain, Sar= 


dinia, and the Italian ſtates. In this caſe, the 


danger to the tranquillity of Europe, and there- 
fore to commerce, from the exhauſted ſtate cr 
France itſelf, and of the Powers allied to it, muſt 
be leſs than before the fall of the Monarchy. 

A a — Britain 


they can, trade cannot be held as reſting upon 
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( 198. ) 
— Britain in this event, would revert to its con- 
nexion with Holland and Auſtrian Flanders, upon 
the baſis of the treaties of commerce, founded upon 


that of Utrecht, and of courſe would be the ally 
of Auſtria, while from oppoſition to this power, 


and from its entanglements with the French Re- 


public, Pruſſia might throw its political weight 
into the ſcale of France, but the portion of its 
territory which borders on the Netherlands, muſt 
be commercially connected with the Dutch. 


— The commercial intercourſe of America 
with France muſt be partial, compared to what 
muſt take place between it and Britain, from the 
credit of the former being annihilated, and that 
of the latter entire. | | 


The commercial balance, from the whole of 


theſe circumſtances, will reſt in Britain, becauſe a 
centre of credit, and therefore of exchange, more 
ſafe and permanent than could, for many years, be 
found in Europe, and becauſe, ſuppoſing it to re- 
tain but a portion of its acquiſitions, in the Weſt 


and Eaſt Indies, it could beſt afford the commo- 


dities, for which the European nations would os 
change their produce, 
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A ſecond conjecture ſeems to be, that if ei- 
ther a new Dynaſty, or the preſent Dire@ory be 
| eſtabliſhed in France, its political relations could 
not be ſuppoſed to proceed, but in one of two 
lines; either the nations - bordering upon it, 
Spain, Italy, and the German Princes, on the 
French ſide of the Rhine, from impreſſions of 
danger, and Pruſſia from jealouſy of Auſtria, 
would form its allies; or, theſe countries, expe- 
riencing revolutions, might become from inte- 
reſt, its confederates, to enable them, combinedly, 
to oppoſe Britain, Auſtria, and Ruſſia, defending 
themſelves from the effects of a general convul— 
ſion. Upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, even more ſtrongly 
than in the preceding caſe, the balance of the re- 
maining trade in Europe, in every view of ſafety 
or permanency, would reſt in Britain, accom- 
panied with the circumſtances, with which the 
preceding conjecture was illuſtrated. 


A third conjecture ſeems to be, that if under 
any poſſible form of government, France ſhall be 
hemmed in within its ancient limits, the ſafety and 
permanency of the European trade, particularly 
that of Great Britain, will depend upon the ar— 
rangements made, at a general peace, of the fo- 
reign poſſeſſions of the European Maritime 


Powers. | 
Aa 2 | Should 
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L Should France retain its Weſt India 
poſſeſſions, and the Spaniſh part of St. Domingo, 
judging from the avarice and ambition of its re- 
publican rulers, and from the eaſy attack which 
they could make on Spain, they would probably 


interrupt commerce by new chene of conqueſt 
in South America. 


If the poſſeſſions of France in the Eaſt In- 
dies, ſhould be reſtored, it would have a double 
temptation to re-commence hoſtilities with Bri- 
tain, viz, that of cutting off from us our In- 
dian poſſeſſions, and that of preventing us from 


aſſiſting Spain, in protecting its South American 
dominions. 


If Holland have either a part, or the whole 
of its poſſeſſions reſtored to it, and yet remain 
under its preſent uſurpers, France would neceſſa- 
rily draw the Dutch into its ſchemes on the Weſt 
and Eaſt Indies. In this caſe, the war would be- 
come maritime, and the parties be, France and 
Holland, and Britain and Spain. 


=Y F Laders be reſtored to Auſtria, the Em- 
peror would become a party, and the ally of 
Britain, the ſafety and permanency of whoſe 
trade in the Narrow Seas, can never admit of 
the annexation of Flanders to France. 


Under 


6 


Under any of theſe ſuppoſitions, the balanee 
of exchange might vibrate between Britain and 
Holland, but that of trade, proceeding on credit, 
would reſt in Britain, whether we conſider 
it, in its relations to the European Powers, 


or, in the relation it has to the Weſt and Eaſt 
Indies. 
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